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For the Companion. 


APPLE HOARDS. 


In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 
The Old Squire’s Hoard. 


As Dora and I, watching for the apple thief, 
listened, we heard strange sounds as of some one 
moving under the tree, and this was followed by 
the peculiar and unmistakable crunch of apples. 
Familiar as this sound was, it gave me, in the 
darkness and fog of the morning, a start of excite- 


| clothing which we wore out. It must at times| ‘Well, sir, we would like to see you do it!” | we were daily going by the place where the Old 


have tired and disheartened our grandparents. | 
| They used to say occasionally, at first, that they | 
| felt as if they were now obliged ‘to begin all | 
| over again in life, and bring up another family of | 
| children.’’ A new burden had fallen upon them 
| at a time of life when most persons desire to have 


cried George. 


Squire’s hoard was concealed; passing so near it 


Grandfather did not say at the time that he | that we might have laid hands on it without step- 


should, or should not, attempt such an exploit. 


ping out of our way, for it was in the wood- 


Moved by Nell’s serio-comic lamentations over | house beside the walk which led past the tiered up 
her losses, grandmother insinuated that she knew | stove wood into the carriage-house and stable. 


of places in the house in which she could make a 


A heap of ten or twelve cords of wood, sawed 


| their burdens lightened, and surrender business | hoard that would be hard for us to find, but the} short and split, had been piled loosely into the 
girls declared that they would just like to see her | back part of the wood-house; but in front of this 


| cares to younger workers. 
Yet, strange to say, both grandfather and grand- 
| mother brightened up wonderfully, and seemed to 
lay hold of life afresh. Who shall say that our 


young noise, our fresh hopes and expectations | a very fine August pippin from his pocket, as we 


try to hide a hoard away from them. 


loose pile, and next the plank walk, the wood had 


Not many days after these conversations had | been tiered up evenly and closely to a height of 
occurred the Old Squire rather ostentatiously took | ten or twelve feet. 


Grandfather had managed to pull from this tier, 


ment as great as if a pistol-shot had been fired! and the sight of us at our sports did not summon | were gathering round the breakfast table, and, | at a height of about four feet, a good-sized block, 


close by. I was very effectually waked up. The 


grapevine under which we sat was near the August 
Sweeting tree and the orchard wall. 

“Creep along,” Dora whispered, ‘‘and peep over !”" 

I stole to the wall, and then, rising, slowly parted 
the vine leaves, and tried to see what it was that was 
eating the apples. I presently discerned one, then 
another, dim object on the ground beyond the wall. 
They were creeping about, and I could plainly hear 
them munch the apples. At first I thought that they 
might be boys. 

Then Dora peeped. ‘It’s either two small boys or 
two little bears, I believe,’’ she breathed in my ear 
with her lightest whisper, yet in considerable excite- 
ment. ‘What shall we do?” 

I peeped again, and made sure this time that the 
objects were too small to be either boys or bears, for 
I could yet see as they turned that they were not 
more than two or three feet long. 

‘Would you dare jump over amongst them ?” 
Dora whispered. 

I mustered my courage. I had brought out a big 
stick, a piece of an old pitchfork handle. Scrambling 
suddenly over the wall, I uttered a frightful shout, 
and the dark objects scudded away across the field. 
I gave chase to one of them, which made a great 
scurry over the stubble of the wheat-field, but was 
not very fleet. I came up with it after a hundred 
yards’ chase, when it suddenly turned and faced me 
with a strange, loud squeak! Drawing back, I 
belabored it with my fork handle until the creature 
lay dead. 

Dora came after mein alarm. ‘Oh my, you have 
killed it!’’ she exclaimed. ‘+What can it be?” 

I put my hand cautiously down upon its hair, 
which was coarser than bristles and sharp-pointed. 
Turning the body over with the fork handle, I found 
that it was really heavy. 

We could not, in the darkness, even guess what 
the animal was, and went back to the house much 
mystified. Grandfather had just arisen, and we told 
him the story of our early vigil. ‘“Woodchucks, I 
guess,” was his comment, but we knew that they 
were not woodchucks. 

I then called up Add to get his opinion, and when 
I told him of the animal’s exceedingly coarse, sharp- 
pointed hair, he exclaimed, ‘“‘I know what it is! It’s 
a hedgehog !”’ 

He bustled around, got on his boots, and went out 
into the field with me. It was now light. We readily 
found the defunct apple thief, and Add, who, as a 
boy, was something of a naturalist, had no sooner 
bent down over it than he pronounced it to be ‘‘a 


hedgehog fast enough,” or rather a Canada por- | them back from the growing apathy of age to the | after thumbing it approvingly, set it beside his 
cupine. Its weight was thirty or forty pounds, | earnestness of youth? They certainly began ere} plate. He remarked, incidentally, that if one 


GRANDFATHER’S HOARD, 





and then, reaching in behind it, had made a con- 
siderable cavity. Here he deposited his apples, 
replacing the block, which fitted to its place in the 
tier so well that the woodpile appeared as if it had 
not been disturbed. 

Shrewdly mindful of the fact that our keen nostrils 
might smedi out his preserve, he cunningly set an 
old pan with a few refuse pippins in it on a bench 
close beside the place. 

Grandmother’s hoard was hidden, with equal 
cunning, in the little ‘“‘yarn cupboard,’’ where were 
kept the woollen balls and yarn hanks, used in darn- 
ing and knitting,—a small, high cupboard, with a 
little panel door, set in the wall of the sitting-room, 
next to the fireplace and chimney. The bottom of 
this cupboard was formed of one broad piece of pine 
board which seemed to be nailed down hard and 
fast; but the old lady, who knew that this board was 
loose, had raised itand kept her apples in a yarn-ball 
basket beneath it. 

As she often had occasion to go to the cupboard to 
get or replace her knitting, for a long time none of 
the girls suspected her hiding-place. The plain fact 
was that those girls as a rule steered clear of the 
yarn cupboard, for they none of them very much 
liked to knit or darn. But at last Nell happened 
to go to it one day for a darning-needle, and smelled 
the apples. Even then she could not discover the 
hoard, but she went in search of Theodora, who 
penetrated, the secret of the loose bottom board. 

They came with great glee to tell the boys of their 
discovery ; and we were thereby stimulated to re- 
newed efforts to unearth the Old Squire’s preserve. 
The girls promised to say nothing of their discovery 
for a day or two, and at Nell’s suggestion we agreed 
that if we could find grandfather's hoard, we should 
rob both hoarding-places at once and have the laugh 
on our grandparents. 

We had watched the Old Squire closely, and felt 
sure that he did not go to his hoard at any time 
during the day. As he was an early riser, it seemed 
probable to us that he did his apple-hoarding before 
we were astir. Add and I accordingly agreed to get 
up at three o'clock the following morning and secretly 
watch all his movements. 

By a great effort we rose long before light, and 
noiselessly dressing, stole out through the wood- 
house chamber and down the carriage-house stairs 
into the stable. 

Here I concealed myself behind an old sleigh, 
while Add went back into the wood-house and posted 
himself on the high tier of wood that fronted on 
the passage-way, lying there in such a posture 
that he could get a peep of the long walk. 

It had hardly begun to grow light when we 


and some of the quills on its back were four or | long to take a great interest in our youthful plans wanted his apples to ripen well, and have just the | heard the old gentleman stir about in the kitchen. 


five inches in length, with needle-like, finely 


barbed points. Add took off the quilly skin, and | 


| and schemes, and even in our play. 
I remember that during the second year we 


right flavor, it was necessary that he should place 
his hoard in some dry, clean, perfectly sweet 


stuffed the hide with chaff, so that it presented a | were with them ‘the Old Squire’’—so we were | place. 


life-like appearance. 

The other hedgehog escaped to the woods, and 
did not again appear to us. The next summer 
the August Sweetings that fell into the field from 
the same tree were quite as mysteriously taken at 
night by a cosset sheep, which for more than a 
fortnight escaped nightly from the farmyard, and 
returned thither of its own accord after it had 


stolen the apples. Again Theodora and I watched | 


for the pilferer, and captured him in the act. 

Grandfather and grandmother were at this time 
not far from sixty-five years old. They had suf- 
fered many family afflictions during the Civil 
War, and those had tinged their lives with a sad- 
ness which even we youngsters noticed at times 
during the first year after we came to live at the 
farm. 

But despite all the trouble which so dependent 
and noisy a troop as we were must have occa- 
sioned them, the sight of six youthful faces at 
their table was, to some degree, a compensation. 
We made eatables disappear at an alarming rate, 


jaccustomed to speak of grandfather—used to 
come out regularly to play ball and pitch quoits 
with us boys. Not one of the youngsters could 
out-pitch him at quoits; at ball we could out-run 
him, but we could not out-bat him. 

He began to plan for clearing up new fields on 
| the farm, and for getting wood and lumber to’! 

market during the winter season. 

As for grandmother, she now employed her | 

spare hours in making quilts and rag carpets, and 

| enlarged her flock of geese so as to fill new feather- | 
| beds and pillows, for she told her neighbors that 

in a few years she expected to have another ‘lot 

of girls’’ to ‘‘set out.” 

During our first year at the farm, the old folks 
did not pay much attention to our apple-hiding, | 
but by the time our contest over the hoards was 
| well under way the next season, they caught the | 
| contagion of it—I suppose from hearing us talk | 
| so much about it at the breakfast table. 
| At first the Old Squire merely dropped some | 

| remarks to the effect that, when he was a boy, he 


Of course we were not long in taking so broad 
a hint as that. Several sly nudges and winks 
went around the table. 

‘“‘He’s got one!” Add whispered to me, as 
grandmother poured the coffee, and from that 
time the Old Squire, in all his goings and com- 
ings, was a marked man. He had thrown down 
a challenge to us, and we were determined to 
prove that we were as smart as he had been in his 
youthful days. 

For more than a week we were unable to gain 


the slightest hint as to where the old gentleman’s | 
preserve was situated. Meantime grandmother | 


had also begun to place a nice August Sweet be- 
side her own plate every morning, as she glanced 
with a sly twinkle in her eye over to the Old 
Squire’s plate. 

We rummaged everywhere that week, and even 
forgot to carry on our mutual injury and reprisal 


|in our desire to humble the pride of our elders. 


We even bethought ourselves of the words ‘‘per- 


fectly sweet”? which the old gentleman had used | 


and filled the old house with juvenile din and | could have hidden a hoard where nobody could| in connection with hoards, and looked in the 


racket, to say nothing of the ‘shoe leather’ and 


| find it. 


sugar barrel, but quite in vain. Yet all the while 


Presently he came out through the stable and fed 
the horses, then returned. As he went back 
through the wood-house he stopped on the walk 
beside the high tier of wood on which Add lay. 
He listened for some moments and looked about 
him, then removed the block of wood, took out a 
fine pippin from his hoard, and carefully replaced 
the block. After listening again, he went on. 

This amused Add so greatly that he nearly 
shook the tier of wood down in his efforts to 
repress laughter, and after the old gentleman had 
gone into the house he came tiptoeing out into the 
| stable to tell me, with much elation, what he had 
seen. 

During the forenoon we examined the hoard 
and told the girls all about it. We arranged to 
|rob both the old folks’ hoards late that evening, 
| and fill our own with the plunder. To emphasize 
| the stroke, we each agreed to take some of the 
largest apples to the breakfast-table next morning. 

We fancied that when our grandparents saw 
| those apples and found out where we got them, 
|they would think that there were young folks 
living nearly as bright as those of fifty years ago. 

Theodora did not really promise that she would 
| assist in the scheme, but she laughed a good deal 
| over it and seemed to concur with the rest of us. 
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But she was so careful about every one’s feel- 
ings, that 1 now feel sure she often spared the 
hoards of the others when she knew where they 
were. I suppose she did not think that our plan 
was quite kind toward our grand-parents. 

That evening, as soon as the old folks had 
retired and the house had become quiet, Add and 
I cleared out the Old Squire’s preserve; and, 
meantime, Nell and Dora had slipped downstairs 
into the sitting-room and emptied grandmother’s 
hoard in the yarn cupboard. We met out in the 
garden and divided the spoils. 

We then separated, keeping an eye to one 
another's movements, and deposited our shares 
in our respective private hoarding-places. We all 
looked forward with no little pleasure to the fun 
next morning at the breakfast-table. 

But when we visited our hoards, next morning, 
they were empty. Some one had made a “clean 
sweep.”’ Not an apple was left in any one of 
them ! 
pared notes a few minutes before breakfast. 

‘*‘Who on earth could have done it ?”’? whispered 
Add, after he found out that I was not the traitor. 


We hurried to the wood-house and peeped into | 
It was brimful | 


the Old Squire’s hoarding-place. 
of apples! A light began to dawn upon us. 
Had the old gentleman watched our performance 
on the previous evening and outwitted us all ? 

We went in to breakfast. There beside the 
plates of each of the old folks stood a great nappy 
dish, heaped up full of our choicest pippins and 
Sweets! Add stole a look around and then 
dropped his eyes. I did the same, while Nell 
looked equally amazed and disconcerted, but said 
nota word. Dora, too, remained very quiet. 

We concluded that our elders had completely 


overcome us, and that they were enjoying their | 
victory in a manner intended to convey their | 


ironical appreciation of our small effort to outwit 

and rob them. The more we considered the 

matter, the more sheepish we felt. We all re- 

mained silent and kept our eyes on our plates. 
“These are charming good pippins, aren’t they, 

ma’am ?”’ said the old gentleman to grandmother. 
*“Charming,’’ answered she. 


Add gave me a punch under the table, as if to 


say, ‘‘Now they are giving us the laugh.” 

‘And I’m sure we’re much obleeged for them,”’ 
the Old Squire continued. 

“Indeed, we are obleeged,”’ said grandmother. 

Their remarks seemed to me to be a little odd, 
but I didn’t look up. 

Not another word was spoken at the table, nor 
until after prayers, when Add and Nell and I got 
together in the garden and mutually agreed that 
we had been badly beaten at our own game. 

“They are too old and long-headed for us to 
meddle with,” said Add; ‘for I cannot even 
imagine how they did it. I guess we had better 
let their hoards alone in the future.” 

And we did let them alone. That was our first 
and last attempt to teach our grandparents how 
smart the rising generation could be. None the 
less we could not help thinking that there had 
been something a little queer about our defeat. 

It was nearly two years later before the truth 
about that night’s frolic came to light. 

Dora did it all! 
the old folks beaten and humiliated by us for 
whom they were doing so much. After we had 


robbed their hoarding-places, she sallied forth | 


again and took all of our hoards as well as her 
own, and then having replenished our grand- 
parents’ hoarding-places, she filled the two nappy 
dishes and set them beside their plates. 

The best part of the joke was, that the Old 
Squire and grandmother did not know that they 
had been robbed, and thought only that we had 
made them a present of some excellent apples. 

Dora saw how chagrined we were, and kept the 
whole matter a secret for over two years. By 
that time we were all quite willing to forgive and 
even to thank her for defeating our scheme to 
triumph over our grandparents. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 


_— 
LIBERTY OF OPINION. 


Russia has always exercised an arbitrary influ- 
ence over public opinion within its borders. A 
certain Frenchman who was called there by busi- 
ness in 1840 arrived at St. Petersburg during the 
depth of winter, and, in the presence of the 
moujik in charge of his baggage, shivered and 
complained bitterly of the cold. An hour later 
he was summoned before the Minister of Police. 


Add and I were astounded, when we com- | 


She could not bear to have | 


incident to a friend, ‘Did you follow the Minister’s 
advice ?”” 

“Indeed I did,’’ replied he. ‘Let me give you 
an example of my taciturnity. I used frequently 
to play dominoes at a certain house in St. Peters- 
burg, and although the double four was missing 
from the day of my arrival to that of my depart- 
ure, I never ventured to hint that it wasn’t there.” 

«@> 
SUNWARD. 
"Tis weary watching wave by wave: 
And yet the tide heaves onward. 
We climb, like corals, grave by grave, 
And beat a pathway sunward. 
—Gerald Massey. 
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For the Companion. 


QUEEN ’LIZBETH. 


Forty years ago the present “Meadow Avenue” of 
| Van Buren was the “Old Back Road.” It skirted a 
broad stretch of marsh which was covered in sum- 
|}mer with a clumpy growth of rushes and coarse 
grass, except where little promontories of partial 
upland jutted aggressively out into the marsh, and 
held the position with tangled defences of swamp- 
maple, black alder and cat-brier. 

A dozen or fifteen acres of such disputed territory 
enclosed the old “‘Swamp College” on three sides, 
and was the only play-ground provided for the 
young people who availed themselves of the disad- 
vantages which the school afforded; disadvantages 
so obvious that the name, Swamp College, having 
been once ironically applied to it, was regarded as 
such a happy hit that it became the ordinary name 
of the school. 

When I was matriculated at the institution, Mr. 
Eliphalet Gibbs was its president and faculty. He 
had been old and queer when he assumed the posi- 
tion, and he was twenty-five years older and twenty- 
five times as queer when he relinquished it and 
entered an institution for the aged and infirm. 

I regret that I have not space to describe Mr. 
Gibbs, nor his methods of teaching, nor the old 
school-house that was so suitable a setting for so 
rare an educator, that my younger readers may 
compare their own school advantages with those of 
their parents. 

My chum at the college—of course you understand 

that it was merely a child’s school—was Tom 
McKelway, Farmer Simpson’s hired boy. Tom’s 
wages were board, clothing and a day’s schooling 
now and then, and his duties were those of man, 
woman and boy all together. He was awkward, 
plain, badly dressed even for those days, and—so 
Mrs. Simpson said—“‘real backward in his larnin’,’”’ 
in which opinion her judgment was better than her 
grammar, for Tom was backward absolutely and 
relatively, too, compared with even Swamp College 
standards. 

I had been so unfortunate as to enter Mr. Gibbs’s 

institution of learning without garments similar to 
those of the other pupils. I wore “store clothes,” and 
I suppose—I hope, at any rate—that I wore some 
of the manners of civilized society, for my gentle 
mother, until her death, a short time before I came 
to live with my uncle at Van Buren, had been my 
| teacher. Perhaps she had guarded me too carefully, 
for I was a thoroughly surprised boy when I found 
myself surrounded by Mr. Gibbs’s collection of 
human animals, all uncaged and untethered. 

They made grimaces at me; they called me ‘Dan- 
dy’? and “Miss Nancy,” and would probably have 
laid violent hands upon me had not Tom come to 
my rescue. 

“Look e ’ere!”? he said. ‘The feller as goes to 
| huntin’ o’ this ’ere little greeny afore he larns to hoe 
his own row’ll have me to handle,” and after that I 
was unmolested. 

There was no reason for Tom’s championship of 
me except that I was a stranger and smaller than 
my tormentors, and Tom was born a defender of the 
feeble. In those days no weak and needy thing 
came into his way that he did not befriend it. He 
would stop in the midst of the most exciting game 
to lift a turtle out of a wagon-rut and head it toward 
the swamps and safety, and he seemed to do such 
things without thinking, as naturally as he breathed. 

Nearly opposite the school lived Mrs. Sally Sxillett. 
This lady owned a large and various stock of poultry, 
which she encouraged to open-air exercise quite to 
the disadvantage of the school children. She had 
learned to her cost that trespassers upon the upland 
were summarily dealt with, and, accordingly, she 
sedulously headed off her feathered family when- 

ever they turned their bills in that direction. 

But the road and the swamp she considered as 
theirs, and defended their rights to the last wag of 
her wicked tongue. 

Of course she regarded the children as interlopers. 
If they played in the road, she took the view that 
they were appropriating the sand-baths of her 
chickens; if they splashed through the swamp, that 
they were trespassing upon the hunting-grounds of 
her ducks. 

Singularly enough, the children, despite her many 
unjust accusations, were not disposed to be vicious. 











“My good friend,’ blandly remarked that 
official, ‘‘it is your intention, I believe, to remain 
here several years, but before deciding on so 
important a step, it may be well for you to con- 
sider whether the climate is likely to suit you. If | 
not, I should recommend you to return to France.”’ 

| 


‘May I ask why your excellency deigns to 
interest yourself about my health ?”’ 

‘Because you have already made an unflatter- 
ing allusion to the temperature of Russia.’ 

“I could not suppose, your excellency. that I 
should incur your displeasure by saying that I 
was half-frozen.”’ 

‘*Monsieur, in Russia any open expression of 
opinion is, to say the least, imprudent. The 
matter in itself is unimportant, but it is my duty | 
to impress on you the policy of silence, the strict | 
observance of which will be to your advantage.” 

After a ten years’ sojourn the Frenchman re- 
turned to Paris, and was asked, after telling this 


Indeed, it never occurred to us that we had any 
rights where ducks or geese or chickens were con- 
cerned, and the master’s course, when Mrs. Skillett 
made complaint against us, was calculated to con- 
firm us in our humility. For when the Skillett com- 
plained, some one was whipped forthwith, without 
trial or hearing. 

Still he was not a very cruel man, this funny old 
master of ours. He belabored his pupils for the 
sake of conciliating Mrs. Skillett, of whom he was 
even more afraid than we were, perhaps because, 
unlike us, he was not built for speed. 

Tom found me one day trying to set a snare to 
catch a rabbit. This we used to do by bending a 
sapling and fastening its top to the ground, and then 
attaching to it a kind of noose through which an 
animal must put its head in order to get at the bait. 
The nibble of the game sprung the trap, and the 
tree rebounded to its position, carrying with it the 
victim hanged high in air. 

“You won’t catch one, Max,” said Tom. “Them 
chaps from New York hez been combin’ this place 
with a pack o’ hounds fur a week an’ more.” 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“Well, it’ll do no harm to set the snare, anyway. | 
Hold down the tree, can’t you, while I fix the | 
string.” 

“I vow, Max, if there was any chance o’ your 
ketchin’ a rabbit, I wouldn’t help yeh,” said he, 
settling upon one knee and bending to the work. 
“Ef there’s a little cotton-tail left, I'd like to see 
him git fair play.”’ 

I had made one or two unsuccessful attempts to 
adjust the string, when Tom suddenly allowed the 
tree to fly back to position, and exclaimed, ‘Let’s 
make it a king-snare, Max! There’s a thumpin’ 
young birch that’ll bend like a bulrush!” 

In a moment he was half-way up the tree he had 
pointed out; then, swinging his feet away from the 
bole, he hand-over-handed toward the top, coming 
nearer to mother earth with every measurement as 
the slender stem bent with his weight. When his 
feet touched terra firma I was able to help, and 
together we brought the top to the ground, and 
adjusted the string. 

I laid plans for an early visit to the swamp on the 
morrow, lest some other boy should discover and 
steal the prize which I felt sure of having taken 
with the snare; but early on that morning my uncle 
requested me to accompany him to Oldtown, our 
nearest market, saying that he would leave me at the 
school on his way home. 

By the time we reached the town my rabbit had 
become a reality that weighed not less than nine 
pounds. I contrived to add to my misery by inquir- 
ing of a dealer what rabbits were “worth a pound,” 
and I wondered what the mean scamp who had got 
mine would do with the money. 

Then I suddenly remembered that, by good rights, 
Tom was entitled to half the avails. I decided to 
offer him three-quarters of it if he would assist me 
in compelling the thief to disgorge. 

I resolved that when I was left at the school-house 
door I would make a flying excursion into the 
swamp, to see what game had come to the snare: 
but, to my disappointment, my uncle got out of the 
wagon, accompanied me to the door, and explained 
to Mr. Gibbs the cause of my tardiness. 

When I settled myself at my desk, I saw Tom at 
work manufacturing, with his crippled old jack- 
knife, miniature baskets of peach-stones for distri- 
bution among some little girls. 

“How about that rabbit?’’ I whispered. 

“What rabbit?” he asked. ‘“Oh—why, Max, you 
won’t ketch anything.” | 

I opened my book mechanically. It was the season 
when the woods wear that ‘“‘sunshine of their own’”’ 
which glows brightest and richest in the lowland 
foliage. My eyes wandered out of the window along 
the path I had taken the day before when I set out 
on my trapping expedition. 

Just where that dead cedar grinned, a skeleton at | 
a magnificent feast of foliage, I had turned off into 
the denser thicket. A little further on was the 
maple I had unsuccessfully tried to bend, and I 
thought I could see the branch I had broken hang- 
ing limp and dismantled. 

My snare was just beyond. It nad been one of a 
group whose yellow tops, a little higher than their 
neighbors’, I could see waving lazily in the quiet 
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We had been in school an hour perhaps, and Tom 
and I were still laying our heads together to decide 
upon a course of action, when there was a general 
uprising and looking out of windows. 

Along a swamp path galloped Mrs. Skillett, bear- 
ing down upon the school-house like an avenging 
fury. One hand grasped the neck of that luckless 
goose, while the other hand held in place a dirty 
sunbonnet. 

She threw open our door with a bang that over- 
turned a bench whose occupants generally kept it 
wavering in unstable equilibrium, depositing those 
small philosophers upon the floor in various postures 
of fright and amazement. Then she whirled herself 
across the room and when that old goose descended 
upon the master’s desk, ink-bottle, slates and ferules 
left it for a humbler position. 

She opened her mouth and the cyclone burst. 

The poor old master! No wonder he held on to 
his wig as if he expected it to be consumed in that 
hot blast of abuse. No wonder his shivering voice 
played him false as he came down our line from 
boy to boy inquiring who had set the trap. 

Expressions of relief began to peer out of the 
furrows of his worried face as, having nearly reached 
the end, he still met with denials. He supposed 
that some of us were lying, but he could easily 
forgive us, so anxious was he to evade the responsi- 
bility which he would incur with our conviction. 

He came to me. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, quaking all over, “the trap 
was mine. I meant to catch a rabbit.” 

Then the relief fled to cover, for, by virtue I think 
of my good clothes, he had been used to exempt me 
from the rougher discipline of the school. But Tom 
provided for him a way of escape,—Tom who had 
no rights, no relatives, no distinction of any kind 
that anybody was bound to respect. 

“Little Greeny didn’t own that snare,” said he, 
scowling frightfully, “‘it was my tree—I found it, 


| an’ I bent it down, an’ I sot the snare, an’ the whole 


business was mine.”’ 

I believe—I know that I tried to remonstrate, but 
Tom was dragged out into the arena in front of 
Mrs. Skillett. And she—she raged, her face blazing, 
her eyes bulging, and her fists thrashing the air. 

I cannot reproduce that tirade of old Sally’s, and I 
am glad that Icannot. One thing, though, that she 
said was that if Tom didn’t “show up with another 
goose before he was an hour older she’d see that he 
didn’t lay his pauper bones in Simpson’s garret 
another night.”’ 

Just then two or three empty hay-ricks went 
rattling by, routing a protesting flock of poultry. 
She grabbed by the legs her untimely dead—Thanks- 
giving was three weeks in the future—and brouglit 
it thumping about Tom’s ears once, twice, and then 
rushed out to the rescue of its squalling survivors. 

Gibbs’s vocabulary of abuse was so meagre in 
comparison with that of the retiring termagant 
that he did not attempt to follow her line of argu- 
ment. He picked up a great hickory stick and began 
limbering it in a very cruel way. 

All eyes were upon him, and no one saw little 


Harmony Cushman slip down off of her seat. Few 


| saw her making her way falteringly toward the 


breeze. There was one top, I noticed, which was | stage of action, steadying her tiny, trembling form 


not so yellow as the others, having been partly 
stripped of its leaves. It had a peculiar motion of 
its own; it bent and lifted and bent again, and— 
could it be that a weight was pendant from it? 

Supporting myself upon my elbows, and my elbows 
upon the form before me, I managed to alter my 
angle of vision. Something was hanging to—no, 
not—yes, it was, too—it was my king-snare! 

Instantly I lowered myself and jammed an elbow 
into Tom’s side. His eyes shot into mine, and, with 
them, out over the wilderness of reds and yellows 
to where my prize dipped disconsolately into its gay 
surroundings. 

“By jingo!” he exclaimed, with dangerous em- 
phasis. But our nearest neighbors were hobnobbing 
over a game of fox and geese. ‘‘That’s a slasher!” 

What boy could sit quietly at his desk with an 
unappropriated fortune of his own winning dangling 
so dangerously in sight of forty unscrupulous claim- 
ants? 

We begged leave to go out, and in another minute 
Tom and I were creeping close under the windows, 
and then slinking away into the bushes. Once out 
of sight of mates and master, we scampered over 
bogs and through briers, too hurriedly for general 
conversation, but I managed to tell Tom of my in- 
quiries at the market, ‘‘and whatever it brings, 
Tom, half is yours, you know.” 

“W’y, I aint got no claim onto it, Greeny!” he 
called back, for he was distancing me. “All I done 
was to hold down the tree an’ help clap on the 
string.” 

He got out of my sight before we reached the 
snare, and when I came up to it he stood, with 
hands in pockets and mouth puckered into an un- 
voiced whistle, gazing up—not at the nine-pound 
cotton-tail, but at one of Mrs. Skillett’s big gray 
geese. ‘It is well for you, Tom,” I thought, “that 
you have already repudiated all proprietorship in 
the king-snare!” We walked away to where the 
excavated soil of a ditch formed a high, hard path. 

“°T looks’s if ’d got myself into hot water with 
my blamed old king-snare!”’ he said. “I can stan’ 
Gibbs’s lickin’ an’ Mi’ Skillett’s jawin’, but Simp- 
son’s only waitin’ fur a chance to git red o’ me 
without showin’ up too small among the neighbors, 
fur they all know that I’ve worked fur him faithful 
allsummer. I’ve heerd him blow about Mi’ Skillett’s 
live geese time an’ agin, but he’ll bless that there 
dead one ef she complains an’ gits him a ’scuse fur 
sackin’ me jist ez winter’s comin’ on. In summer 
a boy kin hang up his hat ’most anywares, but in 
winter it’s diffrunt.’’ 

He stooped even then, and threw out a leaf plank 
to a drowning grasshopper. 

I tried to. assume a share of the responsibility, but 
he ignored me as if I had been the veriest baby—I 
was only three years his junior. Besides, what could 
I do? My uncle seemed unapproachable, I was 
scarcely acquainted with him, and I felt as friend- 
less as Tom himself. 

As we stood there we heard voices farther up the 
ditch. It was recess, and our companions were 
searching for us. We went to meet them and led 











them off the scent of our game. 


against the benches as she passed. But every eye, 
wide open with astonishment, was upon her as, with 
one little supporting hand upon a bench, she plucked 
at the master’s coat with the other. 

He did not notice her,—he was still manipulating 
the instrument of torture,—so the brave little creature 
stepped to where she could look directly up into the 
angry, distorted face that, from her lilliputian point 
of view must have seemed the face of a Moloch. 

“I—I would give Tommy my Queen ’Lizbeth, I 
would,” she said, panting and swallowing, as she 
clasped and unclasped her tiny hands. 

“Wha-at’s that? What d’ye say?” said Gibbs. 

“I would give Tommy my Queen ’Lizbeth, an’— 
an’ he could give her to Mi’ Skillett. Queen ’Liz- 
beth’s weal pwetty, pwettier’n Mi’ Skillett’s gway 
goose. She’s all white,” she went on, the color 
flashing only once or twice into her baby-white face, 
‘an’ she’s got a wed wibbon wound ’er neck, an’ I— 
I would give Tommy the wed wibbon too, I would.” 

The master looked puzzled. But Becky Budd, a 
big, good-natured girl, jumped to her feet, snapping 
her fingers for permission to speak. 

“T know, Mr. Gibbs,” she cried, “Queen ’Lizbeth’s 
a big tame goose o’ Harmony’s. It follers her all 
around and eats out’n her hand. I ’spec’ she wants 
to give it to git Tom out’n this scrape.” 

Little Harmony sidled close to Tom and stroked 
pitifully his ragged sleeve. She was so pale and 
shook so, that he forgot himself and his danger and, 
stooping, lifted her to a bench. But she could not 
sit still, and slipped to her feet again as the mas- 
ter said: 

‘*The goose may be yours to play with, little girl, 
but I guess she aint yours to give away. I guess 
your father’d tell you that mighty quick.” 

“Queen ’Lizbeth’s my very own. I bringed ’er up 
my own self ever since she was on’y—on’y so big,” 
holding the tips of her tiny index fingers a half 
inch apart, and gradually increasing the distance 
between them as her truthfulness overcame her 
eagerness. ‘Papa’ll let me give her to Tommy.” 

“I’m ’fraid not, little girl,’’ said the master. 

“Poh,” putin Becky, “‘Cushman’d give Harmony 
a cow if she wanted it!” 

‘“*May I go home and get —” 

“Kin I go with her?” interrupted Becky, eager to 
be the first applicant for a possible honor. As usual, 
without waiting for permission, she jumped upon 
the bench and got her pink log-cabin sunbonnet. 
Some one handed her its dainty miniature in white, 
and having tied it over Harmony’s pretty head she 
took the child’s hand and led her out. 

A half-hour afterward it was telegraphed around 
the school that Becky was returning, and when she 
opened the door, and depositing a great basket inside, 
lifted Harmony in beside it, there was no lack of 
attention on the part of her audience. Swinging 
the log-cabin by its strings she panted a speech the 
burden of which was that “Cushman said Queen 
*Lizbeth was hern (Harmony’s), an’ she could give 
her away if she was a min’ to.” 

Little Harmony meanwhile tugged at the basket 
until she got it at Tom’s feet, and removed the cover. 
Queen ’Lizbeth blundered out upon the floor where 
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she went pitching about, charging upon the pupils 
indiscriminately, stretching out her long neck with 
its gay decoration, and hissing in a way that created 
quite a panic. 

At the command of the master Tom recaptured 
her, and held her while he received instructions for 
her delivery to Mrs. Skillett. No one was behind 
him but Harmony and I, and none but I saw the 
little creature stroke softly Queen ’Lizbeth’s pretty 
white wings and lay her face against them. None 
but I saw two or three bright tears roll off of the 
glossy feathers, and I did not tell Tom for fear he 
would carry the goose back to Cushman’s. 

The whole school waited upon Mrs. Skillett, and 
the master watched us from the doorway. 

Sally Skillett “‘jawed,” of course, but Tom did not 
seem to hear. As he set Queen ’Lizbeth on her) 
webs, “Hold her still a minute, Max, will you?” he | 
said, and while I pinioned the strong wings he | 
untied the “‘wed wibbon.” | 
When the captive queen was released she went | 





THE YOUTH’S 


Oshupu leading, myself second, and the others of 


successful hunters. 

In many places we could scarcely move for the 
dense vegetation. On all sides of us stretched vast 
forest avenues, in which the height of the trees was 
lost in the dense overgrowth that stretched like 
leafy clouds above us; in front the stems grew close 
and thick, with intertwining vines and creepers, 
stunted bushes, and pendant masses of “monkey 
ropes” that curled like snakes in countless thou- 
sands. 

The stillness at times could almost be felt, and 
then again a patch would be struck where birds 


| 
the troop following in the order of their rank as | 
| 
| 


be seen, or the chirp of a grasshopper, the sharp hiss 
of a serpent, the shrill sound of a locust rose from 
the matted grass. No other sounds could be distin- 
guished, except the chatter of a stray monkey, or 
the hoot of an owl. 

We seemed to enter into a region of semi-dark- 


| attitude, with knees bent, body stooping and feet 
with harsh voices peopled the trees, but could not | 


plunging and squawking about the inclosure into | ness, where the light was of a faint greenish black. 
which we had introduced her, and her new owner | I could feel the pupils of my eyes dilate in an effort 
slowed a little to watch her. | to condense the faint light filtered from above 

“Mrs. Skillett,”” I shouted, taking advantage of | through the green, tightly drawn curtain overhead, 
the lull, “if you make trouble for Tom up at Simp. | so that I might distinguish the tree-trunks from 
son’s, we’ll catch that goose and carry her back to | Oshupu, for in that strange light everything seemed 
Cushman’s. Won’t we, fellows?” 


I had called upon them at a venture, but they | 
responded right boyfully; responded with a perfect | 
pow-wow of threats. They would “cram the swamp | 
with snares,” they would “hang every feather she 
owned if she ever peached.” And she didn’t. 

MAX JOHANN, M.D. 
——_—__~+<@r 2 _ 


For the Companion. 


GORILLA-HUNTING WITH THE FANS. 


In my trading expeditions into Central Africa I 
had at different times many native servants, and 
through them I had opportunities to see the natives 
hunt according to the time-honored methods of the 
tribes. In this respect I did not follow the practice 
of the ordinary traveller, who conducts his hunts 
after his own fashion, taking the horns or skin of 
his quarry for himself, with the glory, of course, 
and leaving the carcass for his native help, who are 
well satisfied with that and a few beads for recom- 
pense, and are willing to take a subordinate position 
in the hunt. 

One of my men was named Oshupu. He was a 
Fan, a fine specimen of humanity, and, like most of 
his race, remarkably intelligent. In fact, he was a 
cannibal gentleman; that is to say, although he, 
like the rest of his tribe, had a liking for human 
flesh, he never intruded that horrible craving upon 
my notice by word or deed, and from his appearance 
and actions I should never have imagined that it 
existed. 

No matter where he was, even when near the 
European settlements, he never adopted the garb of 
the white man, but adhered strictly to the native 
dress, which was complete when he had painted his 
tattooed body red, hung a piece of bark cloth around 
his loins, and decorated his head with the scarlet 
feathers of the tauraco. His teeth were filed to 
points and stained black, and his body was hung 
about with charms and amulets. 

His nation is a fierce and warlike people, brave to 
a fault, and magnificent in spirit and physique. 
Oshupu would sometimes get tired of riding tamely 
in the slowly moving ox-wagon, and, seizing his 
spear, would dart off with it, and run for several 
miles in advance of the team, or perform feats of 
dexterity with the weapon around the wagon for 
my especial edification. 

He was forever wishing that we had reached his 
country, and he would talk to me by the hour of 
elephant and gorilla hunts, until I longed to get 
away with him to join a hunting-party of his people. 
Accordingly, when we neared the Gaboon River, it 
did not need much persuasion to induce me to out- 
span the team for two weeks, and go with Oshupu 
to his village. 

Through this hamlet—as is the case with most equa- 
torial villages—ran one long street. The houses were 
square frames, with sides of neatly woven wattle, 
and were thatched with the same material coated 
with mud. The eave of the roof was carried for- 
ward some distance, and supported on two posts, 
forming a rude stoop. Under this welcome shade 
the village people squatted, gossiping and waiting 
for something to interest them. 

I was that something! 

We entered the village from the side, and were in 
the street before our coming was perceived. As if 
pulled by a single string, every native arose, and, 
quietly forming a ring around me, the population 
gravely inspected me. While Oshupu was, as it 
were, introducing me, I felt fingers touch my clothes, 
my rifle, and even go into my pockets, all of which 
examination I, knowing the habits of these people, 
pretended not to notice. The natives seldom steal | 
until taught to do so by a corrosive intercourse with 
the civilized whites. 

When it was known that I had come to hunt the 
gorilla, their joy was unbounded, for, strange as it 
may seem, these warlike people, like those of many 
other tribes, are much afraid of this animal, and 
the awe with which they regard him prompts them 
to make a gorilla skull the principal ornament on 
their fetish-huts. 

After resting for two days, our hunting-party was 
formed, and we journeyed a Jong day’s march to the 
home of the gorilla. 

What a journey it was, and how vividly I remem- 
ber it! There were about thirty of us, the natives 
all ermed with long spears about seven feet in 

lu, terminating in an iron head, with large barbs 
at either side. These spears are seldom thrown, | 
except at very close quarters. Although painfully | 
afraid of the gorilla at the commencement of the | 
hunt, the natives, as soon as their blood gets up, | 
throw caution to the winds, and rush in upon him 
on all sides, trusting to the multiplicity of the 
assailants and their own agility to enable them to 
get away unharmed. | 

Each native carried three spears, and I was armed 
with my heavy double eight-bore express rifle. 
About noon we halted, and rested until nearly dawn 
the next morning. Then we set out in single file, 








| trees on all fours, swinging to and fro in a manner 


; as near as he could get to the gorilla, but the thick 


| to move, and if I stood still I became dizzy. 


At about the third hour after sunrise, as nearly as 
I could judge, the light either became stronger, or 
my eyes became more accustomed to the gloom, and 
I could see better than before. My guides, appar- 
ently, had found no difficulty in seeing well all the 
time. The greatest caution and silence were ob- 
served, for our aim was to catch a gorilla asleep. I 
wished the natives to hunt him in their own style, 


| and held my “double eight” as a reserve force to use 


in case of accidents. 

I am an old stalker, yet my skill was sorely tried 
in that labyrinth, in which dead branches lay thickly 
about under foot. After a time the undergrowth 
became less dense, and Oshupu whispered to me 
that this circumstance indicated the presence of 





COMPANION. 


suddenly the animal rolled his head from one side to | 
the other. 

Quick as a flash the young chief dropped to the 
earth, and lay motionless among the rank grass. 
The beast breathed heavily, opened his eyes for one 
second, in a dreamy, leering way, seeing nothing, | 
hearing nothing, but dimly conscious that mischief 

yas around. Slowly the chief’s head rose above the 
grasses, and his leg was drawn up under him to 
move, when ‘‘crack” went a rotten twig beneath his | 


| hand or foot. 


The ape was thoroughly aroused, and leaping 
forward raised itself into an awkward, partly erect | 





turned in, and balanced himself in this position by 
swinging his heavy arms as a rope-walker does with | 
his pole. The gorilla invariably charges on all fours, | 
and not in an erect attitude, as so many authors 
have said, and this ape had raised himself to look | 
around, and not with any idea of charging just then. | 

If the young chief had lain still, all would have 
been well; but he was desirous of showing off 
before me, and accordingly rose to his feet, dashed 
his spear at the brute, and made for the cover of the 
thicket. The spear went through the arm of the 
gorilla, which instantly tore the weapon out bodily, 
savagely bit the wound, and dashed on all fours after 
his assailant, with a horrible scream of rage. 

All the Fans on the opposite side of the clearing 
now boldly dashed in, throwing their spears, or, as 
they got close enough to him, thrusting them into 
the brute’s body. Wounds inflicted with 
weapons could not prove immediately fatal, and | 
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water, and that the | 
animals coming and | 
going in all directions 
kept the undergrowth more 

or less trodden down. j 
Suddenly my guide stopped 
short, and holding up his | 
finger, crooked it over his head, pointing to the | 
left. I turned my head in the direction indicated, | 
and at a distance of about three hundred feet away 
saw an immense ape slowly moving through the 





not unlike the plantigrade movement of a grizzly. 

Oshupu reached his hand behind as a signal for 
me to move up to him, and when I had done so, he 
said, ‘‘The gorilla has fed, and is lazy. If he sees us, 
he will run, and we shall never catch up with him 
in this tangle. We must rest here, and he will drum 
for his mate and sleep. Then we shall catch him.” 

Accordingly we all sank down, only Oshupu watch- 
ing. Presently the muffled sound of drumming was 
heard, as if a hand were beating a hollow tree. The 
natives say that the male makes this noise to call 
his mate; this theory naturalists do not authenticate, 
but affirm that it is only when the gorilla is excited 
and angry that he drums, and the natives say that 
he drums upon a hollow tree-trunk, and not upon 
his chest as is currently believed. I am not able to 
give an opinion on this subject. All I know is that 
I heard the sound. 

After a time, at a given signal, the natives spread 
themselves out, and making a long déiour, sur- 
rounded the spot where it was believed the gorilla 
had stopped to rest. They were not mistaken, for 
on the edge of a small glade the big brute sat fast 
asleep, with his back against a tree. With his 
head fallen to one side on his shoulder, his legs 
crooked in front of him, and his long arias hanging 
by his side, he looked like a drunken, misshapen 
satyr. There was no female gorilla to be seen. 

We waited patiently for some minutes, until my 
attention was drawn to some bright spots on the 
edge of the small clearing, which proved to be the 
spear-heads of the Fans, who had made the circuit, 
and were ready for the attack. 

It was deputed to a young chief to open the 
encounter, and after a pause he emerged from cover 


undergrowth compelled him to enter the glade 
at a point farther away from the brute than he 
wished. He poised his spear in his hand in readi- 
ness to throw it, and, step by step, approached until 


ATTACK. 





he was within thirty feet of the gorilla, when 


could only kill the creature by causing loss of blood, | 
as the vital power of the gorilla is so great that 
even arifle-ball seldom arrests at once his headlong 
course. 

If it had not been for the danger, this spectacle of 
the contest between the Fans and the ape would have 
been amusing, as the men threw spears, and crouched 
or dodged, and the ape backed slowly away from 
them, making horrible grimaces, and gradually 
working himself up into a blind fury. This state of 
affairs did not last more than a minute, and then the 
ape was at the edge of the clearing, about forty feet 
from where I stood. Here another volley of spears 
met him, and after standing amazed for a second, he 
rushed headlong at his first assailant, seized him by | 
the leg, and before a hand could be raised, he swung | 
him around his head, bringing the poor fellow’s 
skull in contact with a tree-trunk, and cracking it | 
like a nut. 

It was a terrible sight, but it was done before I | 
had the power to prevent it. I raised my rifle, and 
was about to shoot, but Oshupu said, “Not yet,” and | 
sprang into the arena, right in front of the blood. | 
stained beast, who came at him with a terrible roar. 

Oshupu leaped to one side, and shortening his | 
spear thrust it clean through the body of the ape, 
which, turning, grabbed at his daring assailant. He 
missed his grasp at the leg, but gripped a coil of 
vine in which Oshupu’s foot had got caught. 

The beast almost smiled, and drew the vine in, | 
hand over hand, as if he knew his advantage. | 
Oshupu struck him again with the spear, which 
broke in two and placed the hunter at the ape’s 
mercy. 

I saw that none of the Fans moved to help Oshupu, | 
and quick as thought sent two bullets ploughing | 
their way through the ape’s head, tearing the top of | 
the skull clean off. He reeled and fell, rose again, | 
clenched at the mass of vines, and rolled over, still | 
convulsively twitching and tearing at the under- | 
growth, while Oshupu got his foot clear, and coming | 
to me placed my hand on his head in token that his 
life henceforth belonged to me. | 

There the brute lay, a strange sight, and one of | 
which the stuffed gorilla skins of the natural history | 
collections can give but a faint idea. The face was | 
hideous; the breadth of chest was grand, the arms | 
and hands were massive; but the huge trunk | 
dwindled into a pair of legs, thin, bent and decrepit | 
as those of an old woman. The native may be well | 
excused for entertaining a superstitious awe of the | 
animal in its freedom. 

Their idea is that a man is sometimes transformed 








| Struction were of the rudest possible pattern. 


such | 
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not be killed by a black man, unless the spears have 


) been specially treated by the medicine-man. 


I had wished to preserve the skin, but before I 
could prevent their action, the natives had thronged 
around the body, making a perfect sieve of it with 
spear thrusts. The head was destroyed, so I simply 
took measurements of the beast,—he was five feet 
four inches in height,—and cut off the hands and feet 
for trophies. We buried the young chief, after 
carrying him back to the village, but no funeral 
rites were observed as he had been killed by a 
gorilla, and so was believed to be bewitched. 

When I left the village I brought away some fine 
specimens of native work. One of these specimens, 
an axe-blade, was covered with the most delicate 
tracery work, although the tools used in its con- 
To 
work out the figure on this axe occupied four months. 
It has been a constant matter of regret to me that I 
have never been able to return to the country of the 
Fans and spend a longer time with them. 

WILF. P. Ponpb. 
———__ +@>- 
HOME. 
Stars approached become more bright, 
And home is life’s own star. 
—Sir John Bowring. 
+O 


For the Companion. 


A VISIT TO A PERSIAN PRISON. 


“Inshalla, Sahib, if you want to see the prison, 
you shall see it.” 

The speaker was Mirza Karim Khan, the Governor 
of a provincial Persian city, who entertained me 
for a day as his guest on my bicycle journey through 
that far Eastern country. 

The police had brought a prisoner into the pres- 
ence of the Khan to see what he wished to have 
done with him. After inquiring into the nature of 
his offence, the Khan ordered the policemen to take 
him off to prison. Curious to see what sort of a 
place a Persian prison would be, I expressed a wish 
to accompany the policemen and pay the jail a visit. 

The Governor summoned two of his farrashes, or 
personal servants, and ordered them to escort me to 
the prison, and see that the jailer gave me every 
facility for looking around. 

Each farrash was armed with a long willow stick, 
and as we wended our way through the crowded 
bazaar, they struck the shoulders of such unlucky 
wights as failed to scuttle off out of reach. This 
proceeding was to impress upon the people 2 due 
sense of my importance as the guest of the Governor. 
Beyond the bazaar, and near the high mud wall 
that surrounded the city, we found the prison. 

A mud wall about twelve feet high surrounded an 
enclosure of a quarter of an acre. On one side was 
an arched entrance, guarded by massive wooden 
gates covered with sheet iron. Over the gateway 
were two rooms, the abode of the jailer and his 
family, which were reached bya rude flight of steps. 

Squatting at the gate was a guard of three sol- 
diers, needy-looking fellows in tattered uniforms of 
gray. Three muskets, with rusty bayonets attached, 
were leaned against the wall close behind them. 

Upon seeing a Ferenghi—European—and two of 
the Governor’s farrashes approaching, the soldiers 
rose to their feet, seized their muskets, and favored 
us with a military salute. The slight commotion 
they made in doing this brought to the door of the 
bala-khana above the jailer, who at once saluted us 
with “‘salaam aleykum,”’ and invited us up. 

The farrashes explained the object of our visit; 
the jailer stroked his henna-stained whiskers in 
token of approval, spread a piece of carpet on the 
floor, and bade me be seated. Two Kalians, or water- 
pipes, were quickly produced, one of which was 
handed to me and the other passed to the farrashes. 

The pipes being finished we descended the stairs 
and entered the gate. The jailer and the guards who 
accompanied us, carried in their hands iron maces 
with spiked heads. These weapons were intended to 
warn the prisoners against attempting any violence. 
Seated beneath the farther wall was a row of about 
forty miserable-looking wretches, with but a few 
tattered rags to cover their nakedness. 

Around each man’s neck was an iron ring of rude 
workmanship. Heavy iron chains, passed from 
collar to collar, bound each prisoner to his neighbor. 
In another place were several poor wretches lying 
on their backs with their feet thrust through holes 
in a log of wood. Heavy iron fetters passed around 
each ankle and held the feet secure. 

The jailer explained that the men with the iron 
collars about their necks were the ones who had 
committed small offences, petty thieves, debtors and 
others who were in for short periods of time. Those 
with their feet in the rude stocks were criminals of 
more importance, murderers, highway robbers, old 
offenders and jail-breakers. 

On either side of the gate was a long, low room, 
built against the wall, also of mud, and without 
windows or ventilation save two or three small, 


round holes in the side. These were places of con- 


| finement for the prisoners at night and in rainy 


weather, but there was neither bed nor furniture. 

In one of these dens were seated three prisoners 
with huge blocks of wood chained to their feet. 
The jailer explained that they were refractory new 
arrivals who were being brought to terms. 

One of the jailer’s perquisites was the clothes the 
prisoners wore when brought in; these three were 
men who had refused to give the jailer their clothes. 
They were being kept in the close confinement of a 
place reeking with evil odors and swarming with 
vermin, until they consented to do this, when they 
would be allowed to take their place in the row of 
chained prisoners outside. 

That was all there was to see inside the jail, and 
we ascended again to the bala-khana, and while 
smoking another hubble-bubble, questioned the 
jailer about the various modes of punishment dealt 
out to criminals in Persia. 

The commonest form of punishment is the bas- 
tinado, or beating on the bare soles of the feet 
with willow sticks. I saw this punishment 
flicted upon a peasant for some small offence. 

The culprit was laid on his back, his feet were 
lashed together and held soles uppermost by passing 


in- 
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through a loop in a horizontal pole. A bun-| Near the city of Shiraz is a deep well into which | on the African Continent and on the seaboard of | enumerate the issues that may be prominent a few 


dle of sticks that had been rendered pliant by | women guilty of certain crimes are cast alive. The | Hindostan, and a vague claim to a large belt of | years hence, the list would be too long. 
soaking in water was brought and placed close at| woman is conducted to the well, seated on the} an, as yet unoccupied, African tract, are all that) It will be seen that Congress has an abundance 


hand. 

All being ready, two farrashes seized each 
a stick and proceeded briskly to belabor the up- 
turned feet. The peasant’s feet were hard and 


A PERSIAN 


calloused from habitually walking barefoot, and 
under these conditions his punishment was prob- | 
ably less severe than it seemed. 

The flagellation went merrily on until fifty sticks 
had been broken over his feet. Now and then | 
the man would squirm and give a sorrowful groan | 
of ‘Al-l-a-h!” but it was easy to see that much | 
of this was hypocritical. When at length released, | 
he rose to his feet and limped slowly away, one 
ot the farrashes fetching him a smart cut across 
the shoulders to accelerate his pace. | 

Fifty sticks is considered a very light punish- 
ment; sometimes several hundred are adminis- | 
tered, in which case the punishment is, of course, 
severe. 

It is not regarded as a disgrace in Persia to 
have been bastinadoed. Most of those so dealt 
with are simply men unable to pay their debts. 
No one is exempt from the bastinado except royal 
personages. 

Sometimes the Shah, displeased at one of his 
ministers, or high state officials, orders him to be 
bastinadoed. The official, perhaps a dignified old 
gentleman with a venerable, flowing beard, living 
in a laxurious palace, master of fifty servants of 
his own, meekly receives his punishment at the 
hands of the king’s farrashes, and deems it no 
disgrace. Nobody points the finger of scorn at his 
neighbor who has been bastinadoed, for none 
knows upon whom the displeasure of the ‘‘powers 
that be’’ may next descend in a like summary 
manner. 

Sneak thieves are punished by mutilation. For 
the first offence they are deprived of an ear or the 
joint of the forefinger. This is usually a suffi- 
cient warning, but if brought up a second time, | 
off comes the right hand. The hand is laid on ‘| 





| 


block and chopped off with a sword; the wrist is 
then plunged in a kettle of boiling tar to stop the 
bleeding. 

When the Indo-European telegraph line was 
built through Persia, the natives used to cut and | 
steal the wire for making bracelets. This caused | 
so much annoyance to the telegraph company 
that the Shah ordered the hands of all persons 
found wearing telegraph-wire bracelets to be 
chopped off. This terrible punishment soon put 
an end to the practice of stealing wire. 

In travelling through Persia I saw many people 
with the right hand missing; they are generally 
found begging on the streets of the cities. 

The punishment of death is inflicted for mur- 
der, highway robbery, treason, and also for rob- 
bery from royal persons. Desperate criminals 
are sometimes made examples of by the most 
cruel punishments. 

No female prisoners were in the jail we visited. 
Women are never incarcerated in a public prison 
in Persia. A few days’ forcible detention in the 
house of a priest is the usual punishment inflicted 
upon them for small offences. When their crimes 
are such as to merit capital punishment, however, 
no mercy is shown them because they are women. 








| with his foot, and all is over. 


back of a donkey, with her face turned toward its | remain to her. 
tail. She is followed by a hooting mob, who} 
fling mud at her and jeer at her misery. Arriving | pendence from Spain two centuries and a half ago, 
at the well, she is made to kneel down at its| has been for the most part peaceful in internal 


PRISON. 


brink. A word or two is uttered by the priest, | 
the executioner gives the wretched woman a shove | 


Before leaving the prison the loquacious jailer | 
informed me that his pay was next to nothing, 
and his perquisites but the old clothes of his pris- | 
oners. This was the polite Persian way of hint- | 
ing that a small fee would be highly acceptable. 

Tuomas STEVENS. 


WITHOUT PRICE. 


*Tis not in numbers to outweigh the right, 

Weighed in the balance, numbers are but nought; 
*Tis not in darkness to accord with light, 

Nor conscience can, at any price, be bought. 


—Selected. 


ae 
PORTUGAL. 





While Portugal, since her recovery of inde- | 


condition, and has rarely been scourged by war, | 
she cannot be said to have kept pace with the | 
other Southern nations of the continent in pros- | 
perity and power. 

Her government is a constitutional one, with a | 
legislature holding even larger powers than those | 
of some other constitutional States, and a respon- | 
sible ministry, and her recent rulers have not} 
attempted to exercise authority unwarranted by | 
the organic law. | 

Yet her condition has long been one of stagna- 
tion. Every year for thirty years the expendi- 
tures of the Portuguese treasury have exceeded its 
receipts, a fact which has resulted in frequent 
loans at high rates of interest. It is also stated, | 
on good authority, that only one-half of the soil 
of Portugal is cultivated, and only a little more 
than one-fifth is under tillage. With a warm | 
climate and much fruitful soil, Portugal has to | 
import grain to feed her population. 

Politically Portugal seems to be outside the | 
circle of European diplomacy and international | 
complications. This is perhaps a happy lot for | 
her, since she is less likely than any nation of her | 
size to be involved in the great European wars of | 
the future. It seems improbable, on the other | 
hand, that she will ever rise again to the position | 
of a great and prosperous power. | 
NEAR THE ROSE. | 


} 
A traveller, toiling on a weary way, | 
Found in his path a piece of fragrant clay 
“This seems but common earth,” says he, 
Delightful !—it is full of sweetness now!— 
Whence is thy fragrance?” From the clay there grows 
A voice, “I have been very near the rose.” 
—J, J. Piatt, translated from the Persian. 


“but how 


oe 
CONGRESS. 


By the time this issue of The Companion reaches | 
its readers the time for the annual session of | 
Congress will be very near, and the attention of 
all persons who are interested in national politics | 
will be directed to Washington. Bits of informa- 
tion contained in the department reports, guesses 
as to what will be in the message of the President, 
and gossip regarding the canvass for the Speaker- 
ship and other positions, will be the staple of the | 
despatches from the national capital. 

Congress will have no lack of business. It 
always has not merely a vast accumulation of new 
matters to consider, but thousands upon thousands 
of old claims, old private schemes, old public | 
measures, left unacted upon by its predecessors. | 
The number of bills introduced in Congress | 
increases steadily. If the last Congress had acted 
upon forty bills every day it held a session during 
its life of two years, it would not have disposed 
of all the matters brought before it. 

Not one in five of these subjects actually comes 
to a vote in either House of Congress, and thus 
at least four-fifths of them all are reintroduced, 
together with many of those that have been voted 
upon and rejected. 

Aside from the private measures there are many 





| Very important public questions that will be dis- 


The recent death of Dom Luis I., King of} 
Portugal, recalls to us the existence of a kingdom | 
which was once great and powerful, and bade | 
fair to hold vast possessions in every clime, but | 
which, in recent years, has become the most ob- | 
scure, the least heard of, perhaps, of European | 
powers. 

The late King, who was the second son of 
Queen Maria II., had reigned peacefully for nearly 
thirty years, and at his death was fifty-one years 
of age. By his marriage with Queen Pia, the 
youngest daughter of King Victor Emmanuel, 
the first ruler of United Italy, he became con- 
nected with the house of Savoy, while on his} 
father’s side King Luis was related to the Ger- 
man family of Saxe-Coburg. That father, who 
is still living, is own cousin to the late Prince 
Albert, Queen Victoria’s husband. 

Not only was King Luis a mild and patriotic 
sovereign; he was also a man of fine literary 
tastes, which led him to make good translations 
of some of Shakespeare’s plays into Portuguese. 
He was also fond of travel, and his serious, 
thoughtful face was not seldom seen at other 
European royal courts. 

Portugal was once a powerful maritime nation, | 
and took a leading part in those momentous mari- | 
time discoveries which so dazzled mankind toward 
the close of the fifteenth century. Only five years | 
after the discovery by Columbus of the West 
Indian Islands the Portuguese navigator, Vasco 
de Gama, discovered the route around the Cape 
of Good Hope to Hindostan, which continued to 
be the principal water route between Europe and | 
the East down to the opening of the Suez Canal. 

But Portugal was conquered by Spain just at| 





| the time when she seemed about to become a| 
| mighty empire by reason of her maritime enter- | 


prise. The chance drifted by, and Portugal lost | 
many of her distant possessions, and never recov- | 
ered her former ascendancy on the sea. 

Few colonies remain to the Portugal of to-day 
to remind men of her former maritime glories. | 
Some islands, like the Azores, Madeira and the | 
Cape Verd, a patch of territory here and there 


cussed during this session, though not one of them 
may be brought to a final vote. 

The most important question of all is the tariff. 
Upon this issue the parties are ranged on opposite 
sides. The Democrats generally favor much 
lower duties than are now imposed upon imported 
goods. The Republicans are expected also to 


| of work before it. 


But, unfortunately, think 
some persons, while others regard it as fortunate, 
the rules of the House of Representatives are an 
obstruction to the rapid despatch of business. 
The majority does not rule, and as to most mat- 
ters it can never accomplish anything in the face 
of a strong minority. It is supposed to be the 


| intention of the Republicans, who will have a 


small majority in the House of Representatives, 
first to change the rules of the body. It is sup- 
posed to be the purpose of the Democrats to 
oppose a change. ‘The first contest of the session 
after the organization is therefore expected to take 
place upon this matter of the rules. 

Or 
BOB.” 


A young man, who was about to take Horace 
Greeley’s advice, and remove nearer the setting sun, 
gave as his principal reason for the change of abode 
that he wanted to live where no one could call him 
“Bob.” He had been Bob from his childhood. 

At school he had known no other name, except 
when he was spoken to by the teacher, and the 
odious little syllable clung to him when he was 
studying law. If he played tennis or took his old 
place on the ball-field, it was nothing but ‘“‘Bob”’ at 
every stroke, and the reporter of the village paper 
had the impudence to commend ‘Bob Smith’s phe- 
nomenal catch in left field.” 

We sympathize with Mr. Robert Smith. A. well- 
grown and good-looking youth, eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, of good manners and behavior, wear- 
ing a stand-up collar and a suit of clothes bought in 
Boston, is injured when he is called by a name so 
belittling and ridiculous. 

If he resents it, he is thought by some to be proud 
and “stuck up.” If he accepts it, can he reasonably 
expect respectable clients to entrust to his manage- 
ment important law business? No course seems 


| open to him but to run away from the preposterous 


nickname. Accordingly he runs. 

Our political editors know how to use such names 
with highly injurious effect. Millions of people are 
slightly prejudiced against a public man by frequently 
reading of him as “Bill Chandler,” “Corp. Tanner,” 
“Joe Medill,” ‘Ben Harrison,” ‘Bill Seward,” 
“Jim Blaine,” “Dick Spofford.”” And even these 
are not the worst abbreviations employed in the 
familiar intercourse of school and village life. 

Such names as “Shorty,” ‘Fatty,’ ‘“Bricky,”’ 
“Spindles,” and many others, are not merely given 
and accepted in country places, but they sometimes 
adhere to the unfortunate people who are called by 
them when they are men and office-holders. 

A similar custom prevails in England, where Mr. 


| Labouchere, M. P.,is called ‘“‘Labby,” and one of the 


princes of the reigning house is continually spoken 
of as “Collars and Cuffs.” 

These absurd nicknames usually originate in the 
schools, in some of which, out of a hundred boys, 
not ten will be called by their own names without 
abbreviation or appendage. Thus, it is not enough 
that a boy should be doomed to carry through life 
such a sounding name as Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Lafayette, or Washington; he must be punished for 
the error of his parents by being familiarly called 
“Pole,” “Laff,” or “Wash.” 

It is some comfort to know that, in a few in- 
stances, nicknames convey agreeable impressions of 
those who bear them. They are expressions of 
affection; as ‘Phil Sheridan,” ‘Abe Lincoln,” “Old 
Put,” “Rough and Ready,” and many others. In 
some cases, too, they seem unavoidable, as when 
there are six Smiths in the same school, and each 
has to be called by his number. Generally, it is best 
to call people, young or old, by the names they wish 
to be called by—their own. 





REVEALED. 
Last summer, during the most crowded week of 


the season at a great resort, a young lady arrived 
who was heralded as being enormously wealthy. 





favor a reduction of duties, but with this differ- 
ence from their political opponents, that they offer 
a smaller reduction than do the Democrats, and 
that they insist that the changes shall not be in- 
consistent with the principle of protection to home 
manufactures. 

Another question of which the country will 
probably hear much is that of a national election 
law. The meaning is this: under such a law as 
is proposed, elections for Representatives in Con- 
gress would be held, not as now under State 
laws and State judges of election, but under 
national law and national supervision. The 
Republicans will favor such a law because they 
assert that under the existing system elections 
have not been in all cases fair and honest; the 
Democrats oppose it as an infringement upon the 
rights of States. 7 

Then there are such matters as the revival of 


| the merchant marine by encouraging the forma- 


tion of foreign steamship lines—by ‘granting 
subsidies,”’ as the term usually is; the extension 
of the silver dollar coinage; assistance to educa- 
tion, particularly in the South, by grants of public 


| money; and a more liberal pension policy. 


All these subjects are most earnestly in the 
minds of some members of Congress, who will 


| urge action with all the force and influence they 


can command. 


Furthermore there is the increase of the navy, | 


regarding which opinions have been much modi- 
fied in recent years. Congress has not yet come 


to the point of changing its policy on the subject 
of fortifying our much exposed coast, but there 
are indications that a change is coming. 

A question as yet in the distance, but one which 
bids fair soon to acquire prominence, is that of 
restricting immigration. 


But if we were to 





She was accompanied by her mother, and guarded 
| by a cortége of servants, maids, footmen and grooms. 
| Her carriages were in excellent taste, her horses 
| thoroughbred. She appeared for a few moments in 

the ball-room, exquisitely dressed, and commanded 

attention by her remarkable beauty. Public excite- 
| ment ran high. She promised to become the centre 
of attraction of all the gay groups. 
The next day she appeared on the promenade in 
| the morning, and was seen by all her admirers. Her 
j Say was undeniable. She proved, too, to be 

witty and clever. 
| But in a single half-hour she was deserted, and 
| treated thereafter with civil indifference by the 
| circle of ‘nice’ people which she wished to enter. 
| There were people enough who courted her because 
| She was wealthy, but the select circle where she 
| hoped to install herself was completely closed against 
| her. 

What was the reason? 
Beneath the costly French robe which she wore 

that morning a muddy underskirt showed itself; 
| her gloves were torn, her hair was untidy, her nails 

were not clean. 
| She could not plead the excuse of poverty for this 
| carelessness; the lack of delicacy and cleanliness 
argued a deeper want in her moral nature. The girl 
was pronounced vulgar, and was neglected. 

Yet she had a brilliant mind, generous impulses 
and a warm heart. Her defects were due to an 
innate lack of refinement and of early training. 

Nothing condemns a woman so quickly as a hint 
of untidiness. Beacon and Chestnut Streets and 
Fifth Avenue are filled on every sunny day with 
beautiful girls in costly dresses; but if one of them 
be coarse or vulgar in her tastes, some trifle—a 
tawdry ornament, soiled gloves, or arank perfume— 
will be sure to betray her, while no matter how 
cheap may be the dress of a gentlewoman, its dainty 
purity and simplicity makes her rank known as cer- 
tainly as would the coronet of a countess. 

How many girls who read the Companion give 
anxious hours each day to the cost and fashion of 
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their clothes! Not one eye of the thousands they 
may meet upon the street notes whether their gowns 
are cut in this year’s mode or not, but every man 
and woman sees the ciear skin, the shining hair, the 
order and daintiness which prove their good breed- 
ing. 
These truths are platitudes, but they are forgotten 
by multitudes of young girls every day. 





4@ 
or 


ARMY MEMORIES. 


At a reunion of a few old army men 
phia lately some personal recollections of the Civil 
War were given which illustrate the earnestness | 
and fervor which filled the men of that time. 

A member of the famous “Quaker Regiment’’ 
who was present told how zealously the Friends and 
sons of Friends in Northern New Jersey fell into 
line to answer the call for volunteers in 1862. Two 
full companies of a hundred men each, all wearing 
straight coats and broad-brimmed hats, offered 
themselves for service, and were accepted. | 

At the next quarterly meeting their action was 
sharply criticised, when one of the number who 
was present remarked: 

“My grandfather once had dealings with a very 
provoking man of the world, who tormented him 
until his patience was worn out. Taking off his 
coat, he laid it down, saying, ‘Lie there, Quaker, till 
I give this rascal his dues!’ 

“After he had drubbed his enemy, he put on his 
coat and Quakerism again. We are going to lay 
aside the garb of peace, but we will put it on again— 
when the fight is over!” 

The regiment went into service a full thousand, 
and remained in the army for several years. 

A custom which prevailed in both armies has a 
pathetic significance to us even now. Before a 
battle the private soldiers on both sides were in the 
habit of writing their names upon a slip of paper, 
and pinning it carefully to their gray or blue shirts, 
in the hope to escape the indiscriminate oblivion of 
“so many thousand privates killed.” 

Another touching recollection was that of two 
young men from Maine, one of whom was shot dead 
at the battle of Fredericksburgh. His brother, stoop- 
ing over him, drew a ring from his finger, saying 
that their mother had bidden him, if his brother 
was killed, to wear it until he was victorious, or— 

“Like him!” he said, pointing to the dead body at 
his feet. 

The next instant a bullet struck him to the heart, 
and he fell dead beside his brother. 


in Philadel- 


—_—__—_~or—___—_—. 
WON TO PAY THE COSTS. 


Western justice has sometimes been administered 
by strange representatives. Charles Reaume was a 
Justice of the Peace for eleven years at Green Bay 
Settlement, Wis., in the early part of this century. 
He was a vain, shallow man, pompous, easily influ- 
enced, but destitute of legal knowledge. 

He was never seen to consult a law book or statute 
of any kind, if, indeed, he had such works in his 
possession. His decisions were rendered on the 
impulse of the moment, and the last comer was the 
winner as a rule. 

Joseph Houll was the complainant in a certain 
case before this justice. His claim, which was a 
just one, was for labor rendered the defendant. It 
was a plain case. Justice Reaume decided in favor 
of Houll and dismissed the parties. 

John Dousman, who relates the incident, had 
heard something of Reaume’s queer decisions and 
vacillations, and in jest, but with apparent earnest- 
ness, addressed the court. 

“Justice Reaume, I must say that your decision in 
this case has astonished me. How could a sensible, 
legal gentleman like yourself decide against the 
defendant?” 

“Ah!” said Reaume, flattered and yet doubtful, 
“perhaps you did not understand me aright?” 

“Possibly,” Dousman remarked, “but I think 
Houll understood that he won the case. It must 
have been an oversight on the part of so learned a 
justice.” 

Reaume stepped to the door and called to Houll, 
who was at that moment going down the road, and 
asked him how he understood the decision. 

“Why! I won!” replied Houll. 

“Yes,’”’ said Reaume, with his most pompous air, 
“you have won to pay the costs.” 
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WHERE THE “NICKELS” COME FROM. | 


In the Copper Cliff Mine, near Sudbury, Canada, | 
it is said, more nickel is being produced than the | 
entire market of the world calls for, at current | 
prices. 

A little branch railway off the main line of the | 
Canadian Pacific Railway, four miles in length, | 
leads out to the mine, which opens into the face of | 
a crag of the brown, oxidized Laurentian rock, | 
characteristic of this region. The miners are now | 
at work at a depth of about three hundred feet | 
below the surface. 

As fast as the nickel and copper-bearing rock is | 
hoisted out it is broken up and piled upon long beds, 
or ricks, of pine wood, to be calcined, or roasted, 
for the purpose of driving out the sulphur which it | 
contains. 

The roasting process is of the nature of lime-kiln- | 
ing, or charcoal-burning. Each great bed of ore 
requires from one to two months to roast. 

When roasted, the rock goes to the principal | 
smelter, a powerful blast furnace, ‘“‘jacketed”—in | 
mining phrase—with running water, to enable it to} 
Sustain the great heat requisite to reduce the crude, 
obdurate mineral to fluidity. 

The dross of the molten mass is first allowed to 
flow off, and afterward the nearly pure nickel and 
copper, blended together in an alloy called the 
“mat,” or matte, is drawn off at the base of the 
furnace vat into barrow-pots, and wheeled away, 
still liquid and fiery hot, to cool in the yard of the 
smelter. The mat contains about seventy per cent. 
of nickel, the remaining thirty per cent. being 
mainly copper. 

When cool, the conical pot-loaves of mat can 
easily be cracked in pieces by means of heavy ham 
mers. The fragments are then packed in barrels 


| refined by secret processes which are very jealously 


| refining factories in order to procure it. 


| literary mediocrity, and persons fit only to be called 


| of snow, or, if wetted in the 


and shipped to Swansea in Wales and to Germany, 
where the two constituent metals are separated and 


guarded by the manufacturers. 

So jealously is the secret kept that no one in 
America has yet been able to learn the process, 
although one young metallurgist spent three years 
at Swansea, working as a common laborer in the | 


At present there are produced daily at the Copper 
Cliff Mine about ninety pot-loaves of mat, each 
weighing near four hundred and fifty pounds, an 
output which yields an aggregate of more than four 
thousand tons of nickel a year. 


—_—__—+4@)>—_—__— 
JANE AUSTEN. 


The time has passed when budding geniuses like 
Keats can be killed by harshness, or, like Chatter 
ton, driven from the world through neglect. One of 
the faults of our own age is its encouragement of 





penny-a-liners submit with complacency to fulsome 

praise of their “works” trumpeted abroad by unwise | 
personal friends. Of quite another stamp was Jane | 
Austen, the novelist, whom Tennyson pronounced 

“next to Shakespere” in her power of copying | 
huiman nature, and whom George Eliot called “the | 
greatest artist that has ever written.” 
During her lifetime, so modest and unassuming | 
was this gentle woman, that few of her readers | 
knew even her name, and none of them, to speak 

broadly, knew more than that. She had the greatest | 
dislike for playing the ré/e of literary lion, and once, | 
when her fame was fully established, wrote that she 
was “frightened”? because a strange lady wished to 
be introduced to her. 

“If Tama wild beast, I cannot help it!’ she de 
clared. “It is not my fault.” 

Although her works have always been the delight 
of the cultured few, the author’s retiring personality 
had its effect in shutting itself away from the 
knowledge of men, and it was full sixty years after 
her death that the first memoir of her was pub. 
lished. 

More than twenty years ago a gentleman visiting 
Winchester Cathedral asked a verger to show him 
Jane Austen’s tomb. The man readily guided him 
to the slab of black marble, and the visitor stood 
for some time studying the inscription with keen 
interest. As he turned away, his guide said, in an 
apologetic tone 

“Pray, sir, can you tell me whether there was any- 
thing particular about that lady? So many marines 
want to know where she was buried.” 

Yet the fame of her genius is every year increas- 
ing, and her readers may be numbered by the hun- 
dred, instead of the score, as was formerly the case. 
She chose to be ‘first woman, then artist,’ and time 
has accorded her an enviable renown in both char- 
acters. 


a ee 
IMPARTIAL. 


It is a common experience for editors to reject 
their own manuscripts, but they do not often go 





| about it in so methodical a fashion as did a man of 


whom the Boston Transcript tells a story. He was 
a newspaper editor, and one day wrote an article of 
a light and entertaining character, suitable, as he | 
thought, for some magazine. | 


He kept it by him for a while, occasionally reading | 
it over and retouching it, all the time uncertain | 
whether it really had any particular value. | 

Finally he hit upon a plan for getting his own 
impartial judgment. He would mail it to his own 
address, receive it and read it in the regular course | 
of business, and see how it would stand the test. 

He addressed a note to himself as editor, enclosed 
stamps for a reply, and sent off the manuscript, just 
as if he had been sending it to the Atlantic or the 
Century. 

The envelope reached him early in the afternoon, 
but, as usual, he allowed it to lie for some time upon | 
his desk unopened. Toward night, when weariness 
had re him into a declining mood, he took up | 
the parcel, and read the proffered contribution. | 

Apparently he succeeded in judging it without | 
personal bias. At all events he picked up one of the 
official letter-heads, wrote a brief note to the would- 
be contributor, enclosed it with the manuscript in a 
big envelope, and dropped this into the mail-box. 

Next morning he received this envelope, with the 
rest of his letters, and on opening it, read with great 
interest this note . 

“Unavailable. Too discursive and trivial in its 
tone. Should have been elaborated with more care. 
Many passages not needed for the presentation of 
the idea. Contains promise, however; the author is 
advised to try again.” 


« -—+@>r— = 
HOW HAIL IS FORMED. 


A correspondent of Nature contributes to that 
journal a theory of the formation of hail, which is 
so short and clear that it will interest many readers 
who have, at times, opportunity to test its correct- 
ness. 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 





Limiting our notice to such compound hailstones 
as are the most destructive, and are produced during 
a tornado or a violent thunder-storm, the following 
is, in few words, the theory of their formation. 

When the winds gyrate rapidly round an axis, 
more or less inclined to the earth, the space at and 
about the axis is rarefied. When air charged with | 
vapor is drawn into this rarefied space, it may be 
condensed into cloud or rain, but at a greater eleva. 
tion into snow. . 

Now supposing the rain formed in the lower re- 
gion to be drawn up by the ascending current into 
the snowy region, and so held for a short space, the 
drops will be frozen, and then, if propelled beyond 
the gyrations, it will fall to the ground as a shower 
of ordinary hail. 

But if in the descent they are again drawn in by 
the inflowing current, they will be again carried up 
into the cold region, and so acquire another coating 
revious descent, the 
water will freeze into a coat of transparent ice. In 
this way the globule may make a number of ascents 
and descents, and acquire a fresh coating each time. 


+o - 
A MATTER OF LABELS. 


“Human nature,” says a rustic philosopher, ‘‘don’t 
change a mite, from one generation to another, 
when you come right down to facts. 


‘““We have to say jest about so often that young | 
folks aint what they used to be, and old folks aint | 
what they used to be, and women folks have changed, | 
and men aint so brave and honest as they was, and | 
children aint children any more. 

“But it’s only in the out’ard appearances that / 
things and — change; the thing itself is allus 
jest about the same. 

“It strikes me that it’s all a good deal like this 
everlastin’ gettin’ up the new kinds o’ soap that they 
hev down t’ the grocery store; there’s a new label 
on the package every year, but I guess we had about 
the same kind o’ soap when I was a boy. 

“Men an’ women an’ boys an’ girls is jest about 
the same that they always was; but bless ye, it don’t 
do no kind o’ hurt to change the labels on the human 
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It goes without saying, that a thermometer 
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it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 




















Makes aspecialty of preparing young men to teach the | 
commercial branches, and it has received many more 
applications for such teachers during the last six months 
than it could fill. This affords ambitious, well-educated 
young men an extraordinary opportunity to secure 
delightful and remunerative employment. Send fo 
Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Dangerous Use of Strong Purgatives, 


Most pills, purgatives, and bitter waters, which act | 
quickly upon the bowels, irritate and often destroy the | 
mucous coats of the stomach and bowels. Indeed, their 
cathartic action is directly caused by the irritation of 
the bowels which they produce, Their action should be 
soothing and stimulating instead of irritating, A con- 
tinued use of such remedies produces chronic inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels. This often ends in 
dangerous diseas The use of the genuine imported 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salt is therefore muck more to be 
recommended as an aperient, laxative, and diuretic. It 
aids digestion, dissolves tenacious bile, eliminates urea 
from the blood. It is highly beneficial in gout, rheu- 
Matism, diabetes, and all liver diseases, because its 
action is due solely to its solvent and stimulating prop- 
erties. It soothes and —~ inflammation, and is there- 
pe much preferable to all strong purgatives and bitter 
waters. 

Beware of imitations. Dr. Toboldt’s lecture on | 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salt and pamphlets mailed free. | 
Eisner & Mendelson Co., sole agents, 6 Barclay Street, 
New York. Will mail one bottle upon receipt of $1.00. 


COFFEE. | 
The Highest Ideal 


is always obtained from 
WOOD’S ACME 


MOCHA 


AND JAVA, Univer- 
sally pronounced to be 


“ PERFECTION” 


in Aroma, Flavor and 
Strength. Packed in air- 
tight, two-pound cans, 
quality and weight | 
guaranteed, by 


Thos. Wood & Co., Imp’ters & Roasters, Boston, Phila., Chicago. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough Snowinds e of the natural laws which 
Rest ion and nutrition, and by 
1e fine properties of well- 
"pps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
ge a nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


What! BUNKER HILL 
CUSTOM PANTS FOR $9.00? 


ES, we manufacture first-class 
pants for $3.00, and guar- 
antee every pair, for style, work- 
manship and materials, to be the 
best in the world for the money. 
H is it done? We have 
large capital, many years’ expe- 
rience, buy our materials for cash, 
make all our own goods, and sell 
forcash. You become the middle- 
man and retailer and save their 
profits. Goods exchanged or money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 to $25.00. 
Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00, 


|GET THE BEST] 


< , Send six cents with your 
Bo ;, address and get a line of 
ae’ samples with our unique 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 


A New Way of Selling Stoves, 


We sell direct to the people at wholesale price. 














The Paris. Double-Dratt Range, 


Cut showing the two parts of the Pipe-shelf swung 
together, out over the stove-top, thus making one con- 
nected shelf (15x25 inches), for drying fruit, raising 
bread, keeping large dishes warm, etc. Showing also the 
enormous Ash-pan, holding over a half bushel. Made 
also with high Hot-closet. 

See last week’s issue of THE COMPANION. Read what 
we say there, and write to us for Circulars and Prices. 


PARIS MANUFACTURING CO., Troy, N. Y. 
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The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, 
O., whose Tomato Catsup has gained an inter- 
national reputation, put up also Tomato Soup. 
This is made of the pulp of-specially selected 
tomatoes, skillfully combined with other in- 
| gredients of the best quality, the whole forming 
a perfectly seasoned, rich and wholesome dish, 
suited to either a simple luncheon or a most 
elaborate dinner, 
It needs to be heated only before serving. 
Confident that a trial of this Tomato Soup will 
convince ladies and gentlemen of its excellence and 
superiority, a sample one-pound can will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of cost of expressage, 
fifteen cents in stamps, by 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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All garments cut and made to order. 
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HOLIDAY SPECIALTIES. 


The PREMIUM LIST is crowded with illustrations of them. 
Specialties for Grown People. Specialties for Youth. Specialties for Children. 

Our Industrial Department is an important feature in our business. 

IN THIS DEPARTMENT were originated and perfected Outfits for Scroll 
Sawing, described on page 548 of the PREMIUM LIST; Wood-Carving and 
Soldering, page 549; Stamping and Art Embroidery, page 562; Kensington Art 
Painting; Repousse Outfits; Crayon Outfits; Painting Outfits; Ideal Magic Lantern, 
page 552; Clay Modelling; Skate Sail; 


Legerdemain ; Scientific Steam Toys; 


Photographic Outfits, etc., etc. 
READ ABOUT our Stamping Outfit, described on page 562 
of the PREMIUM LIST. It contains a great assortment of 
Perforated Stamping Patterns, 3 Boxes of the P. M. Indelible 
A aN Stamping Powder, 3 Distributing Pads, 1 Chart, with Lessons, 
VN, 1 Illustrated Lesson in Art Embroidery, 1 Set of 2-inch Alphabets. 
¥ Price, $1. Postage and packing, 15 cts. extra. 
A SPECIAL OFFER. When you order the Stamping Out- 
fit, and enclose 1o cts. additional, we will send you a copy of the 
Jenny June 50-ct. “Lady’s Manual of Fancy Work,” containing 
500 illustrations. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 
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NOVEMBER. 
Th. 14. U. S. Christian Commission organized, 1861. 


Fr. 15. “Articles of Confederation” adopted, 1777. 
Sa. 16. Gustavus Adolphus killed at Lutzen, 1632. 
Su. 17. Inauguration of the Suez Canal, 1869. 

Mo. 18. Cortez sailed for Mexico, 1518. 

Tu. 19. “Jay's Treaty” with England concluded, 1794. 
We. 20. “Berlin Decrees” issued, 1806. 





For the Companion. 
OUR DARLING. 


Last Autumn, the maples were golden, 
The oak wore a chaplet of red, 
Like wings the white clouds were unfolden, 
In the infinite blue overhead. 
And all on the roadways were rallies 
Of scarlet, and yellow, and green, 
And all on the hills and the valleys 
The mists were a silvery sheen. 


Oh! flowers uncounted and lustred 
With tints from the fountain of light, 
Oh! birds in great armies that mustered, 
And flew on the wind from our sight, 
Our darling was here when your sweetness 
Made sweeter our heaven of home, 
That knew not one rift in completeness, 
That feared not one sorrow to come. 


Was it fancy that never so tender 
Had been her dear words and her ways? 

Did we dream that God meant but to lend her, 
‘To bless us in hurrying days? 

Perhaps we had thought that forever, 
As earth names forever, our dove 

Would croon her sweet songs at our hearthstone, 
And brighten our eyes with her love. 


For alas! when the Angel stood knocking,— 
Strode over our threshold in haste ;— 
We cried, “Surely God cannot know it!” 
Our souls pleaded, “Wherefore this waste?” 
“Not ours,” we urged. “Not our darling!” 
We prayed in a passionate strife; 
And lo! ere were spent our petitions, 
The Angel had borne her—to life. 


God lent her! God took her! We owned it, 
Confessed it was right and was best. 

In the midst of our anguish we moaned it, 
Low bent at the couch of her rest. 

But oh! the sad missing, the quiver 
Of pain at the heart-strings to-day, 

With the sheen on the hills and the river, 
And only our darling away. 





Bless God for the hope that remaineth, 
Of home in the mansions prepared; 

Bless God fer the faith that sustaineth, 
For the cross that is never unshared, 

One walks by our side in the shadow, 
And lo! in His face is the sun; 

And His life and His love are the pledges 
Of the life that our darling has won. 


MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


—+or 
For the Companion, 
THE MOTIVE OF LIFE. 


In an old volume which is almost out of print 
we find the history of a “godly woman”’ of the 
last century, who was moved, as she affirmed, by 
the Spirit to go to Italy, to Greece, and at last to 
Asia, to preach the gospel. She belonged to a 
wealthy sect, that furnished the means for these 
long journeys. 

It was remarked, however, that on reaching 
her far-off field of labor, she was always moved 
to wander from place to place, and to return 
home sooner than was expected. Her children, 
in the meantime, grew up, being nursed and 
taught by strangers, and her old parents died un- 
tended and neglected. 

The woman was evidently sincere in her belief 
that she was led by a Heavenly Voice in these 
distant wanderings, until, in her old age, a keen- 
witted, blunt friend said to her: 

You have a lofty imagination and a love of 
adventure. May not these account for the fact 
that you never have been ‘moved’ to settle down 
to work in your own home, or to carry the Gospel 
into the alleys and courts of your own town ?” 

The words pricked her conscience like a fiery 
dart. ‘Have I been mistaken?’’ she cried. 
‘“‘Have I taken my own selfish longings for the 
call of the Spirit ?”’ 

Only death could answer such a question, and 
make plain to the asking soul its own real mo- 
tives. 

How often do any of us pause in our hurried 
daily life and search out the secret motive of our 
conduct ? 

The young girl who reads this may have the 
reputation of being amiable at school, obedient at 
home, gentle and kind to strangers and to the 
poor. But why is she amiable and submissive 
and kind? 

Is it because she sincerely wishes to do right, to 
live like Christ? Or does she only pretend the 
possession of feelings which are not in her heart; 
does she act a part, precisely like a player on any 
stage, simply to win applause ? 

A boy may be a hard student,—he may be sober 
and moral, he may turn his back on all the temp- 
tations to which his fellows yield. But before he 
triumphs over them in conscious virtue, let him 
ask himself honestly, “Why am I industrious and 
moral ?”’ 

Is it because he wishes to lift his life to its high- 
est possibilities, to make it pure, noble, helpful to 
the world? Or is it because he seeks to fit himself 
to make money, to become the Vanderbilt or the 
Gould of his native town? 

The motive of a human life is the same thing 
as the path along which the traveller journeys. 
What matter if his raiment be white and shining 


| make a wedge, after a model shown him. 





when he is hurrying down to a pit of corruption ? | 


Or what matter if his clothes appear to the world 
coarse and unseemly if his feet are climbing the 
heavenly hills? 


+o 
“SLOYD.” 


Acting on the conviction that our boys and girls 
need a more complete education,—one that shall 
combine work for the hands with work for the 
mind,—a well-known benevolent lady of Boston is 
introducing into some of our schools a system of 
instruction in carpentry known by the Swedish 
name of Sloyd, or, as it is spelled in Swedish, 
“Sléjd.” This word, which cannot be accurately 
translated into English, is borrowed from Sweden 
because the peculiar method of manual training 
which it represents has been brought to its highest 
development in that country. 


Following the suggestions of great European 
thinkers upon educational subjects, a Finlander, 
Cygnus by name, succeeded, in 1858, in introduc- 
ing manual training into the normal schools of Fin- 
land. It was not long before a similar system was 
introduced into Sweden, where the name of Sloyd 
was giventoit. A man of wealth in that country, 
Mr. August Abrahamson, gave not only of his time 
and money to introduce the system, but contributed 
a fine estate at Niiis, upon which schools were 
established. 

This estate, originally a “court land,’’ with a fine 
old castle on the summit of a hill, is now dotted 
with buildings and cottages for the use of the chil- 
dren and the country people who are taught in the 
school, while the land is given up to the cultivation 
of fruits and other products for their benefit. 

The Swedish Government has extended the system 
so that there are now about seven hundred schools 
in Sweden where Sloyd is taught with other ordinary 
common-school studies. 

The attention of Americans was first drawn to 
this system by the lectures of Miss Alli Trygg, a 
Finnish lady. Mrs. Shaw, the Boston lady already 
mentioned, who had already established many kin- 
dergartens, sent to Sweden for a teacher, obtained 
the necessary equipments, and started a Sloyd class 
in the North Bennett Street Industrial School in 
Boston, and afterward another in a different part 
of the same city, at the Warren Street Chapel. 
These classes are held for the most part in connec- 
tion with the regular school work. 

The method employed is this: The pupil is first 
taught certain fundamental rules, together with the 
use of tools and the bench. Then a small piece of 
rough wood is given him, out of which he is told to 


wedge must be just so long, so wide and so thick, 
and all the cutting must be done with a knife. When 
it is completed, the instructor notes — mistakes, 
and tells how to avoid them. The wedge is then 
made again. 

After this comes another model, and then another, 
each a little larger or more difficult than the one 
before it, and each calling for a different tool, or 
some new point in carpentry, such as dovetailing, 
rounding, or bevelling. There is no partial work, 
for whoever begins a model must, by his own efforts, 
finish it. 

The work belongs to the scholar when it is com- 
pleted, and this is often of material benefit to poor 
pupils, since the models range all the way from a 
wedge to a cabinet. 

The object of Sloyd is not so much to teach a trade 
as to supply an incentive for good work and applica- 
tion. 
real pleasure as well as a means of education and 
health. 

Knowing how to use the hands in one way leads 
to learning how to use them in other ways, that is 
to say, it makes one handy. The planing and sawing 
strengthen the lungs and broaden the shoulders at 
the same time that the general training renders the 
student fresher and more receptive to mental in- 
struction. 

—+or—- 


IMPULSIVE CONFIDENCE. 


A lady was recently waiting for a train, in a rail- 
road station, when a little old woman, scrupulously 
neat, and dressed in a faded gingham dress and plaid 
shawl, hurriedly approached her. “Only think what’s 
happened to me, dear!” she said, impulsively, her 
thin lip’ twitching, and tears starting to her faded 
blue eyes, “‘only think! my only darter’s layin’ dead 
in New York City, an’ my son’s sick with a fever in 
Canada, an’ I’ve started out to go to him. Only 
think of it, dear,—me at my time o’ life, an’ them 
two all I’ve got.” 


“Oh, I am sorry!” said the lady, her sympathy 
deeply touched. “Can’t Ido something? Have you 
bought your ticket?” 

“Yes, the minister see to that for me, last night. 
I wouldn’t ha’ spoke to you, but I’m as nervous as a 
witch, with fear an’ trouble, an’ I see your black 
dress, an’ thinks I, ‘She knows what trouble is her- 
self, maybe.’ Aint it hard, dear, to think he may 
be gone afore I get there, an’ her layin’ dead, so far 
away?’ 

“Oh yes, yes! terribly hard. But try to hope, try 
to think he will live.” 

“Yes, an’ I’ve told ’em all—them that’s talked to 
me—lI’d try to be reconciled if he went afore I got 
there, but it’s hard, hard! The minister says death 
is beautiful, an’ maybe ’tis, but I’m an old woman, 
dear, an’ I shall live through a good many weary 
hours afore my turn comes, I’m afraid. I’m pretty 
tough; I’m nigh sure I shan’t die easy. An’ I allers 
hoped through it all they wouldn’t be called to go 
afore me.”’ 

What could be said? Who could comfort the 
stricken mother, or find words to teach her patience? 
Still the effort was tremblingly made. At length 
the train came, the bag and bandbox were gathered 
up, and the poor woman nervously entered the train. 
She looked back for one word more. 

“T shan’t forgit you, dear,” she called. 
been a powerful sight o’ comfort.” 
moved away. 

This is only one of the unfinished pages of life’s 
history. Did the woman find her son alive, and was 
she able to keep him within reach of her weak but 
loving arms? Or was she left quite desolate, by a 
double blow? Perhaps the future will tell, but so 
far only hope whispers an answer. 


“You’ve 
And the train 


+o, 
NOT TO BE MOVED. 


When Anna Dickinson was travelling about the 
country in war time to fulfil her lecture engage- 
ments, she was abundantly entertained and bored 
by the pertinacious questioning of many a chance 
acquaintance. One man, who insisted upon talking 


with her during a railway journey, ended their in- | 


terview with an astonishing proposition, beginning 
with the leading question: 


“Lecturin’s your trade, aint it? 
bread and butter by it, don’t you?” 

My tired head nodded what served for an assent to 
his inquiry. 

“Well, now, all’s grist that comes to your mill, 
wae ? One fellow’s stamps are’s good as another’s, 
rey? 

I was forced to admit the very self-evident propo- 
sition. 

“Well, now,” growing emphatic and dragging out 
some bills and currency, “look here. You’ll never 
lecture in our town; it’s too small. But I’d like to 
hear what you can do when your steam’s up. There’s 





The | 


Under its influence work becomes a source of | 


You make your | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| a dollar’ll pay you for a good square talk and all the 
| fixin’s.”’ 

I made it manifest to him that it would not, and 
once more held my peace. 

“What! Not for a dollar? ‘ Well, then, it’s pretty 
steep, but I don’t mind just for once going two 
dollars.” 

Not even for two dollars could I be wound up and 
made to go, and his forbearance was exhausted. 

“Well, I never did see your beat! You won’t be 
sociable, and you won’t make a square trade. You’re 
not the woman for my stamps,” putting back his 
|eurrency. “I wouldn’t talk to you if—well, I’d as 
| lief talk to a stone wall. Perhaps you’d like your 
| own company ?” 
As I did not contradict him, he gathered himself 
|up and re-planted himself for a slow roast by the 
| fiery dragon of a stove; but evidently he bore no 
| malice, for, getting out at a lumber town in the 
| woods, he paused near me, and said: 

“If you ever should speak anywhere round, I'll 
come to hear you.” 





— +o 


For the Companion. 
FROM NIGHT TO MORNING. 


Last night I heard a bird singing 
A plaintive, pathetic strain, 
As if in the strife of its tiny life 
It had caught the note of pain; 
And I said: *O world of sorrow, 
Art thou with wrong so stirred, 
That thy grief and woe in tears must flow 
Through the song of a little bird?” 


But this morning I heard the bird singing 
A jubilant song, and sweet, 
And every note from that swelling throat 
With happiness seemed replete; 
And I said: “O world of gladness, 
Thou hast sunshine enough for all; 
Though the night hath fears, and sorrows and tears, 
Joy comes at the morning’s call.” 


| Emma C. Down. 
| - a 
AFTER A COBBLER. 

| It is the fate of “green hands” to be fooled. In 
Samuel Toombs’s “Reminiscences of the War’ an 
| anecdote is related as an “‘actual fact,’ to show what 
manner of tricks were played upon new arrivals, 
and especially upon drafted men, who, until their 


mettle had been tried, were held in small respect by | 


volunteers. 


A Connecticut soldier was on his way to the spring 
| for a canteen of water, when a “substitute” came 
limping toward him, with a pair of worn-out boots 
in his hand. 

“Say, soldier,” said the new man, ‘“‘do you have 
any shoemakers in these camps?” 

The veteran hesitated a moment; then a brilliant 
idea came to him. General Knipe, who commanded 
the First Brigade, had formerly been in the shoe 


business, and the opportunity to perpetrate a joke | 


on both the general and the recruit was too good to 
| be lost. He said: 
| “Oh yes. Do you want your boots mended?” 
| “Yes,” answered the innocent fellow. ‘You see 
| we’ve had to foot it pretty lively down here from 
| is _— shoemaker?” 
| The soldier pointed to a row of wall tents which 
| skirted the woods. 
aa see that middle tent over there?” 
| oe fes.”’ 


| Just go up and ask for General Knipe—we call him 
| general down here, and he might get mad if you 
called him anything else. He’il attend to you.” 

**What does he charge?” 

“Oh, he’s reasonable enough. You go right up 
there, and you’ll find out all about the cost.” 

The poor fellow went up, and was, of course, 
accosted by the guard. 

‘What do you want?” 

“T want to see General Knipe.” 

‘Well, there’s his tent,” said the guard. 

The man knocked on the pole in front, and the 
general spoke up quickly: 

**Who’s there? Come in.” 

The private entered, and asked if that was General 
Knipe. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,” said the fellow, “I’ve got a pretty bad 
| pair of boots here, and I’d like to have you fix ’em 

up ~~ right away. I’m in dreadful need of ’em, 
and —” 

At this point General Knipe caught him by the 
collar, and was proceeding to administer some severe 
castigation, when suddenly he took in the situation. 
He contented himself with bidding the man begone 
and not allow himself to be fooled again. 


—~or- _ 
JOHN STARK’S WIFE. 


“Molly Stark,” of historical anecdotes, was really 
Elizabeth, or Betty, Stark, and was a gay young 





making; but General John did not enjoy that amuse- 
ment, and Mistress Betty often had to go out alone or 
not go at all, and was expected to be indoors at nine 
o’clock. 

One night she decided to attend a party at a 
friend’s house not far from her own, and her hus- 


| band, as usual, declined to accompany her. The 
Dutch clock struck nine, but madam had not come 





the oaken bars in their wrought-iron sockets. 

“She can just go back, the hussy!” he growled. 
“But in the morning she may come in.” 

beggars 4 a gentle hand tried one door after an- 
other, while the general lay in his lonely bed, grin- 
ning grimly at his wife’s discomfiture; but when he, 
having overslept, went from his chamber in the 
morning, Mistress Betty looked up from the broad 
hearthstone where she was stirring the fire, with a 
mischievous twinkle of her eye. 

“Had a good sleep, John?” she said. 

She had sprung fizhtly, in the moonlight, to the 
low, slanting roof of a shed, whence she entered a 
chamber window, and went comfortably to bed in a 
guest-room. 

Another time the best brocade gown had been 
laid out to be worn, when a sullen sky made Mrs. 
Stark think that one less fine would do for the dance 
she was about to attend—without the general— 


“fore-room”’ out of harm’s way. 

Her evening duties were done, and everything was 
ready for preparing breakfast, when, fearing that 
| She might sleep late in the morning, she put a goodly 
quantity of cream for the next day’s churning into 
the churn. 

Madam Betty went her way, and danced to her 
heart’s content until past nine o’clock, and when a 
| merry party left her at her own door, she hardly 
dared believe that the 
again unfastened, and wondered what she could do 
with herself were all the doors locked, as they had 
been before. 

But the great lock of the front door yielded to her 
pressure, and she entered easily, quaking a little at 
thought of the harsh words her stern spouse might 
hurl at her. She had a brave heart, however, and 
went to her chamber. 
| “Come, Betty, come! ’Tis time decent women 
| were in bed,” said the general. “Had plenty of 
| gallants, I’ll be bound, to dance with that neat ‘step 
;and spar with that saucy tongue. Come; there’s 
| much work to be done on the morrow.” 

So peace reigned, and Mistress Betty slept happily, 
to wake rosy and bright for the morning work. The 
first great task was the churning, but the dasher 





| Alexandria, and my boots are all busted out. Where | 


“Well, that’s where you’ll find him when he’s in. | 


woman who enjoyed a neighborly dance or merry. | 


home. General Stark locked the doors, and dropped | 


and the better frock was left across the bed in the | 


useful window would be left | 
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seemed strangely heavy, and her vigorous strokes 
but made it more and more hard to move. She 
opened the churn impatiently. 

No wonder the dasher was so unwilling. There 
in the yellow cream was her best brocade. 

“Better stay at home, Betty! better stay at home!” 
said John Stark, complacently. 

But at the next neighborly gathering both the 
general and his wife wére present, and madam wore 
a brand-new, gorgeous brocade frock. Probably there 
| had been concessions on either side. 


———_+or—_ 
EGG-SPINNING. 


A writer in the Scientific American describes three 
very simple experiments, which show some of the 
phenomena of fluid friction. He directs the experi- 
menter to take two eggs, one raw, the other hard. 
boiled, and suspend them by wires from a gas-fixture 
or other support, their long axes being vertical. 
Then, if they are gently turned around once or twice, 
it will be found that, while the boiled egg continues 
to turn, the raw one comes immediately to rest. 


This difference is owing to the fact that the boiled 
egg is a solid body and the whole egg turns; while 
the raw egg is a fluid contained in a shell, and the 
shell alone is turned by the twisting of the wire, 
the fluid remaining stationary. 

Sir William Thomson, who devised this and the 
following experiments, uses it as one of the proofs 
that the earth is a solid body, and not, as some have 
supposed, a thin crust of rock surrounding a fluid or 
“pasty nucleus.” In that case, he says, ‘“‘the ob- 
served swinging and swaying motions of the earth’s 
— precession and mutation would be impossi- 

e. 

The same phenomenon is shown in the following 
experiment, though in a directly opposite way. 
| Take the two eggs and spin them rapidly on their 
sides on a mirror or other perfectly smooth surface. 

If you put the palm of your hand gently upon the 

boiled egg while it is spinning, it of course ceases to 
| move and remains motionless after you have lifted 
| your hand. 

But if you do the same with the raw egg, it will 
immediately begin to spin again when the hand is 
removed. Indeed, it is extraordinary how long you 
can hold your hand upon it without destroying its 
motion. The reason of this is no doubt apparent. 
The fluid within the shell continues to revolve, 
though the shell is stationary, while in the other 
case the whole egg is stopped. 
| If you ——— to spin the eggs on the mirror like 
|a top, you will find that the boiled egg will spin for 
| a@ considerable time, but the other will fall almost 
|immediately on its side. ‘‘Professor Mendenhall 
has remarked that this experiment furnishes a solu- 
sion of Columbus’s problem—how to make an egg 
stand on end: first boil the egg hard, and then spin 
it.” 





IT ENDS WELL. 


A country minister was visited by one of his flock, 
a well-to-do farmer, who told him that he came on a 
very unhappy mission; the fact was that he and his 
wife had had trouble, and he wanted the minister’s 
advice. 


| ‘‘What’s the matter?” asked the minister. ‘‘Can’t 

| you agree?” 

| “Oh, J can agree, you see, parson, but Matildy 

| Jane, she can’t agree.”* 

| “Well,” said the minister, smiling, “if there is 

| one of you that can agree, you ought to be able to 
get along.” 

| “Wal,” said the farmer, “if Matildy Jane’d git 
along, I think there’d be peace in the family.” 

| “But it takes two to make a quarrel, Farmer 

| Jones.” 

| “Two? Well, all I c’n say is, parson, that you 

| don’t know Matildy Jane. If that ’ere woman can’t 
git up a querril all by herself, I miss my guess!” 

“She must be a very capable woman, Mr. Jones,” 

said the minister, smiling a little. 

“Capable? If you’ve got anything in your cata- 
| logue that she aint capable of, I sh’d like to know 
| what it is.”” 

; “Come,come, Mr. Jones! You have already shown 
yourself sufficiently sharp-tongued. I will warrant 
there is another side to the story.” 

| That’s just what’s the matter,” said the farmer. 

| “When I hear Matildy Jane’s story, I make up my 

| mind that my side haint got no story at all. She’sa 
| drefful smart woman, Matildy Jane is.” 

“Too valuable a woman, Mr. Jones, for you to 
quarrel with, I’ll be bound.” 
| “Wal, parson,” said the farmer, reflectively, “I 

don’t know but what you’re more’n half right. I 
| guess I’ll go home and see what Matildy Jane’s got 
| for supper. Somethin’ good, I’ll warrant ye. She’s 
|& powerful good cook. Puts in a leetle mite too 

much pepper, mebbe, but it’s pretty good cooking.” 

And so Farmer Jones started contentedly home, 

reconciled by the thought of Matildy Jane’s cookery. 


ter 
UNSER HEINRICH. 


Prince Henry of Prussia, the German emperor’s 
younger brother, is the darling of the German navy. 
The late emperor, his father, was the ‘Unser Fritz” 
| of the army, and he has followed in the tracks of 
| that popularity by becoming the “Unser Heinrich” 
| of the naval service. There are countless stories of 

his good-nature and his physical prowess. 


Once, when lieutenant of the watch on board the 
Olga, the order was given through him for all hands 
to bathe. The vessel was lying in the Gulf of Kiel, 
| and, as the weather was chilly, an officer remarked 
to the prince that the water must be far too cold for 
comfort. He therefore suggested that the order 
should be annulled. 
| Prince Henry’s only reply consisted in springing 
| from the bridge where he stood, into the sea. Then 

he swam to the “ Jacob’s ladder” astern, climbed on 

board again, and mounted, dripping, to the bridge. 
“Do you think so now?” he inquired of the officer, 
and the latter had no reply to make. Instead of 
going at once below, the prince remained on the 
bridge in his wet clothes until the watch was relieved. 
le is evidently the prince, indeed, of all his fel- 
lows, so far as physical supremacy goes. One day 
he put a thaler Cleese his teeth, and, dashing up 
the rigging, cried, ‘He who catches me shall have 
the thaler.” 
| All the ship’s company who were not on duty pur- 
sued him, but he was not caught, and at last, swing- 
| ing himself by a rope to the deck, he turned to the 
| nearest of his followers, and said, laughingly : 
| “If you are as thirsty as Iam, you must want it; 
| so here’s your money.” 


| 


| 


~~ 
INSPIRING THEME. 


The people of the Greek Islands have a time- 
honored custom of lamenting the death of friends 
| with music by professional mourners. A lady of 
| Mykonos gave an account of such a wake to the 
author of “Life Among the Insular Greeks.” 


Her uncle, who was a merchant at Marseilles, and 
| who died there, was determined to have music at 

his death, and he asked his wife to sing over his 
corpse. 

She, poor woman! pleaded that she had been so 
many years in a foreign land that she had quite for- 
gotten what to say and do. 

“Go fetch my ledger,” said the dying man, sternly; 
“there you will find put down all I have earned. 
Sing that!” 
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4 | out, merrily: ‘‘Children, the celebrated Professor | elephant appeared. Of course the children laughed | 

* Wy | Van Zangubar has arrived, with a fine collection | again until the rafters rang. | 
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|of animals, and if you will come with me, you Then they called for every animal they had ever 
| Shall see them.” heard of, but the showman produced them ‘from 

The children sprang to their feet, and followed | behind his curtain as fast as they called, with | 
| Bessie into the house and up to the big, delightful | some funny remark about each. 
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Most of the 
| garret where they spent many rainy days. Their | animals were sweet crackers, though some were | 
faces were bright with wonder and curiosity, and 








made of candy. 
| their troubles were instantly forgotten. At last the professor made another low bow | 
Across one end of the garret a curtain had been 





For the Companion. 
A NOVEMBER DAY. 


The rain is pouring, ’tis dismal weather; 
The wind it moans, and the sky is gray; 


But we in the nursery care not 
a feather, 
To us ’tis a charming No- 
vember day! 


The andirons with blazing logs 
are laden, 
And nurse is telling us sto- 
ries grand 
Of days when she was a pleas- 
ant maiden, 
Long, long ago, in Switzer- 
land. 


So what care we for the wind 
or the weather? 
What care we for out-of- 
door play? 
Nurse’s stories and hearth-fire 
together 
Make this a charming No- 
vember day. 


—_~<@>—___—_ 


For the Companion. 
THE GARRET CIRCUS. 


*“‘O Bessie, there’s a circus 
here! A real lovely one, with 
el’phants and nirosinoses and 
cantalopes and _ everything 
funny! Don’t you s'pose 
you'll take me to see it? 
’Cause I want to go so much. 
Do, please, Bessie, dear!”’ 

“Why, Tiny,’ said Sister 
Bessie, looking up from her 
sewing, “I never went to a 
circus in my life, and I am 
sure mamma wouldn’t like to 
have you go.” 

“Why, ’Lisbeth Canning!" 
said Tiny. “My mamma 
took me once her own self to 
see a ‘triloquist, and he made 
a pig squeal right in a lady’s 
muff, when there wasn’t any 
pig there. It was so funny to 
see the lady drop her muff 
and run! You know mamma 
always likes to have me have 
a good time. And _ besides, 
Bessie, everybody ’most I’ve 
seen this morning said they 
should go if their mammas 
would let them.”’ 

“Who have you seen?” 
asked Bessie, smiling. 

“Why, I’ve seen Clarabel, 
and we were out playing 
when Teddie came over and 
told us all about it. Won’t 
you please take me, Bessie ?”’ 

“T could not think of such 
a thing, dear,” said Bessie. 
“A great many rough people 
go to such places, and I am 
sure J should not enjoy it.” 

“O ’Lisbeth!’’ sobbed the 
disappointed child. ‘You 
don’t try to please me! I 
shouldn’t s’pose you could be 
so cruel when I’m all the 
little sister you’ve got. I 
wish my mamma would come 
home !”’ 

‘““Maybe, if you are good,” 
said Bessie, ‘‘we will go up 
on the cliff and see the boats 
go by. How would you like 
that?” 

Tiny shook her head. ‘I 
drather go to the circus!”’ she 
sobbed. 

‘**Would you like to have a 
little teaset-party, and invite 
Teddie and Clarabel ?” asked 
Bessie. 


and said, ‘‘Ladies and gentleman, ze show is now 

hung, which parted in the middle, and a queer- | ended, and I invites you all to eat with me, the 
looking man appeared. His long, white hair hung | circus.” | 
over his shoulders, and he wore a tall, pointed hat | He drew wide the curtain, and there was a table 

| With several plumes in it. He also wore a long in the centre of which was a platter piled high | 
| cloak which nearly covered him. | with animals. A plate of sandwiches was on one | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My first is doubtless thought 
by some 
A word that all the world 
should heed, 
temove it, life would then 
become 
Quite meaningless indeed. 


When one undaunted, faithful 
man 
My second saw, his heart was 
fain 
To sing for joy, for truth outran 
The visions of his brain. 
My whole is found 
northern seas 
Toss high in air their frozen 
spray; 
*Tis seen where 
ocean breeze 
O’er many a tropic bay. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


where 


blows the 


2. 
CONCEALED WORD SQUARE. 


Find a_ concealed word 
square in the following quota- 
tions. 

“Care keeps his watch in 
every old man’s eye.”—Shake- 
speare. 

“An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God.’’— Pope. 

“He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best.’’-Bailey. 

“Life is real, life is earnest.” 
—Longfellow. 


3. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICS. 
(Words of seven letters.) 


1. The chief prelate of the 
Church. 

2. To expose to hazard. 

3. Knotted. 

4. A raised 
speaker. 

5. Fascinated. 

6. Species of the West Indian 
Plantain. 

7. Fortresses. 

8. A scholar. 

9. Injunction. 

10. Displaced. 

11. To obviate. 

12. Tracts of lands covered 
by trees. 

The third row of letters will 
spell one of the most beautiful 
seasons of the year; the fifth 
row will spell pleasant sights 
seen about that time. 


seat for a 


F. 8S. F. 
4, 
A STAR. 
1 
* * 
4 * k * * * 5 
* * * * 
* * 
* * * * 
” * * * * * 3 
* * 


1 to 2 and 1 to 3, connected, 
the name of an eminent states- 
man, who died on Nov. 14, 1832. 

2to 3. A sporting dog. 


4 to 5. Burned, as charcoal. 
4 to 6. To place in a benefice. 
5 to 6. A variety of trap rock. 

c. D. 

5. 
CHARADE. 
First. 
I’m the rind of a Florida 
orange 


’ 
I’m half of a bushel of peas, 
Or ten square feet of an acre,— 
So choose whichever you 

please. 


Second. 


I lie between the furrows, 
Across the new-ploughed 
land; 
I stretch past sea and valley, 
Lofty, serene, and grand. 


Third. 
I’m a bird well-known in 
Europe, 


Of epicurean fame, 
~*~ shy American cousins 
WVrongly receive my name. 





“Ladies and gentleman,’’ he said, bowing low, | side, and a large sponge cake on the other, anda Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
“Course not,” said Tiny, ‘‘when they are going; | “I have ze pleasure of exhibiting to you ze fine | fruit-dish filled with oranges and apples. 1. Sag—it—tar—i—us. November. Sagittarius. 
and I don’t s’pose I can ever be happy again | American circus. If you calls for any animal I| Then the showman suddenly removed his hat| , H 
s’long’s I live.” | has not got you pays no fee, and after the exhibi- | and wig, and Leslie—Tiny’s big brother—stood BAG 
Bessie smiled to herself, but said nothing, and | tion you eats the animals. Now will ze little ladies | before them. How the children laughed then, B 4 : . > ° N 
soon the little girl put on her hat and coat, and | or gentleman call in turn ?” and rushed upon him; he dodged behind the big HAL LOWM A'S 
went slowly out of the house. The children looked at each other, and then at| chimneys but was finally captured, and they all = . > z= ‘ 7” 
Bessie, looking for her half an hour later, | Bessie. | sat down to supper. NAG 
found three disconsolate-looking figures in the “Why, we can’t eat the animals,” said Teddie,| Bessie and Leslie told funny stories, and they 3. Aisle. isle, Pll . 
yard, the tears running down their rosy faces—a | ‘‘’less they are cooked.” | had a merry time until sun-down, when Clarabel i legate : z ‘ 
i ” 4. 1. Penny-royal. 2. Cat-nip. 3. Spear-mint. 
picture of woe. The man laughed. 


“I’most know my mamma would let me go, if 
she was at home,” Tiny was saying. 
“But my mamma wouldn’t let me go!’’ said 


Clarabel. 


“And mine wouldn’t, too!’ sobbed out Teddie. 
Bessie ran back to the house without being 
seen, and an hour later she returned and called 


| and Teddie started for their homes, declaring they 
‘Let ze little gentleman call for one an’ see,’’ he | had had a beautiful time. 

said, bowing again. When Tiny went to bed she put her arms around | 
*‘Please show us a baboon,”’ said Teddie. | Bessie’s neck and whispered, ‘‘You are the goodest | 


way. 


Summer-savory. 


A little round table was placed outside the cur- | and kindest and sweetest Bessie in the whole world, | ee 
tain, and standing on it was a cracker baboon. | and I love you better ’n ever; and I'll try never to | few. 


The children clapped their hands and shouted. | be cross again so long’s I live.” 
Then Tiny called for an elephant, and a chocolate | Juvia D. Peck. 





| —Hyssop. 


4. Cam-o-mile —Chamomile. 

6. Pass-lay— Parsley. 

8. Skull-eap. 9. Worm-wood. 
—Fennell. 12. Thorough-wert—Thoroughwort. 13. 
14. 
15. Sage. 16. Bone-set. 
18. Winter-green. 19. Dock. 
21. Vale-Erie-an—Valerian. 
—Celandine. 28. Colts-foot. 24. Cory-and-err—Cori- 
ander. 25. Hoar-hound— Horehound. 26. Hiss-sup 


5. Care-away — Cara- 
7. Mull-en— Mullein. 
10. Rue. 11. Fen-ell 


Sweet-ma-Joram— Sweet-mar- 
17. Low-bee-Leah 
20. Fever- 
22. Cell-Ann-dine 








| sort; and so commonly is the discomfort in this 
organ observed by those in charge of the hoisting 

apparatus, that when a tourist is seen nursing his 

ear, with a look of distress on his countenance, he 

is at once set down as afflicted with ‘‘an Eiffel ear.” 

oe 

TWO FOXES. 


There is an old story of two foxes who were so 


a 
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For the Companion. 
HINTS ON DIET. 


Many diseases are due solely to a disregard of 
established rules relating to eatables and eating, | 


rules which every one ought to know, and be willing | ¢ 


to heed. 
Gout is caused by rich foods and stimulating 
drinks; dyspepsia usually by eating unwholesome 


food at unseasonable hours, and diseases of the | 
Apo. | 


liver and bowels result from the same cause. 
plexy is produced by drinking too much wine. In 
Bordeaux, France, more wine is drunk, and a greater 
proportion of the people die of apoplexy, than in 
any other city in the world. 

Eat slowly, and masticate your food thoroughly. 
Mr. Gladstone, it is said, gives thirty-two bites to 
each piece of meat that he puts into his mouth. 
This is a good rule to follow. 

By swallowing your food without chewing it, you 
cheat your palate as well as your body. You fail to 


prepare the meat for the action of the gastric juice, | 


and you do not permit the salivary juices to mix 
with the starchy foods, to prepare them for further 
elaboration and assimilation. 

Never eat when very tired, or when worried or 
excited, and never work immediately after a meal. 
Exhaustion and worry preclude a normal appetite 
and prevent digestion, as does labor too soon after 
eating. Rest for twenty or thirty minutes after 
meals. 

Do not overload the stomach; it is best always to 
leave the table with the feeling that you could eat a 
little more. The proper quantity of food eaten at 
each meal will strengthen the stomach; by eating 
too much, you distend and weaken it. 

Do not wash down each morsel of food with a 
swallow of water; drink what you wish at the con- 
clusion of the meal, and not while it is in progress, 

Milk should not be drunk in copious draughts, but 
in sips, so that it will coagulate in small lumps or 
flakes, and thus be more easily digested. It is best 
eaten with a spoon in the form of bread and milk. 

Remember that meat broths contain little or no 
nutritive properties; they are simply mild stimu- 
lants. With the addition of vegetables, bread or 
boiled rice, however, they become valuable foods. 

During the spring months, after living all winter 
on meats and stale vegetables, the system needs a 
radical change of diet. At this season one should 
eat fresh fruits and succulent vegetables for their 
effect on the liver, the bowels, and the blood. 
Oranges, cherries, rhubarb, lettuce, radishes, greens 
of various kinds including dandelion, are all valua- 
ble. 

Good health is worth cultivating, even at the ex- 
pense of a little time and a measure of self-restraint. 
If men would set a watch upon their lips, they 
would less often have to send for the doctor. 


+> 


AN EIFFEL EAR. 

The lifts, or elevators, by means of which visitors 
reach the lofty third platform of the Eiffel tower, at 
Paris, rise and fall at the rate of about three hun- 
dred feet a minute, so that a person, descending, is 
let down a distance of more than nine hundred feet 
in about three minutes. 

Nine hundred feet represent a considerable differ- 
ence in the density of the atmosphere, and the physi- 
cal results of the sudden transition are manifest to 
many persons. 

To the writer this difference was perceptible rather 
on the side of rarity, in ascending. A certain degree 
of difficulty in filling the lungs was experienced as 
the third platform was reached. A gentleman occu- 
pying a seat in the lift with me, however, was 
somewhat painfully affected by the descent. As we 
neared the earth, he suddenly clapped his hand to 
his ear and gave utterance to a sharp exclamation 
of pain. 

“My ear!” he cried out. “I have a most excru- 
ciating pain in my right ear!” 

For some moments he leaned against a girder, and 
seemed to experience relief only by pressing his 
palm closely against his cheek. The pain subsided 
immediately, however. 


’ 


Out of every hundred persons, one or more is 
pretty sure to have a difficulty in the ear of this 


| till I get that knot tied.’ ” 


lovingly attached to each other that they could not 
quarrel. One day, however, they made up their 
minds that life would be less monotonous if they 
could only have a difference, so they resolved to dis- 
pute about a piece of meat which one of them was 
about to eat. 


“I want that!” cried the other. 

“Very well, dear Fox,” said the first, meekly, 
“take it.” 

“Oh no, dear Fox,” said the other, penitently. “I 
wouldn’t take it away from you for worlds.” 

Thereupon they concluded that quarrelling was an 
impossibility, and resolved never to attempt it again. 

Dick and Dora are twins, and quite inseparable 
companions. One day, however, a little cloud rose 
and blackened upon their horizon. 

“What’s the matter?” called Dick, finding Dora 
sulking in a corner. 

“Nothing!”’ was the dignified answer. 

“Oh, come now, I know there is. Was it because 
I was playing with Tom Rogers when you came out 
in the shed?”’ 

“No, it wasn’t that,’ owned Dora, her eyes filling 
with angry tears, “‘but you needn’t have told me not 
to touch your things.” 

“I didn’t mean it that way,” protested honest 
Dick. “Truly, I didn’t. I just meant, ‘Don’t joggle 


“In future,” began Dora, with the air of a queen 
determined not to be pacified, “if you want me to 
lay with you,’—here she paused, and a roguish 
fight rippled over her face,—‘you just mention it, 
and I’ll be there !’’ 
And the quarrel of the two little foxes was ad- 
journed. 


+> 
NO SAILOR. 


Many a landsman on board ship has been ready to 
say that if he were only once more on shore he 
would never leave it. Such seems to have been the 
feeling of a dog, of whom we read in the “History 
of Thomaston, Maine.”’ 


Captain Norton of Cushing had a favorite dog, 
which he took with him on a voyage to Wilmington, 
¥.C. No sooner were they at sea than, from sea- 
sickness or some other cause, the creature became 
uneasy, and remained inconsolable through the 
whole voyage. 

Soon after the vessel arrived at Wilmington the 
dog was missed, and nothing more was seen of him. 

On getting back to Cushing, however, the captain 
found the dog at home safe and sound. He had 
arrived there in just fourteen days from the time of 
his landing at Wilmington. 

How he had made his way,—whether across or 
around inlets and bays, passing circuitously along 
the coast, or by the regular travelled roads,—nobody 
could tell, and he, of course, could not communicate. 
| One thing was clear, he had had enough of salt 
| water. 


| 


HU 


NG IT UP. 


An awkward young countryman from Vermont 
some years ago entered a Boston warehouse and 
asked for employment. He could do any kind of 
“chores,” he said, and boasted of his strength. 


“Stout as you are,’’ said one of the clerks, “I’ll 
give you ten dollars if you will carry that bag of 
salt twice across the store and never lay it down.” 

The Vermonter stood for a moment, thoughtfully 
eying the bag, and then shouldered it easily enough, 
carried it twice backward and forward, walked up to 
a rope with a hook at its end, which hung through a 
scuttle, and hung the bag on the hook. 

“Mister,” said he, “I guess I’ll trouble you for 
that airten. I didn’t lay it down—I hung it up!” 

The clerk rather unwillingly joined in the laugh 
which followed and handed over the ten dollars. 

“That’s better than chopping logs,” the young 
men remarked, as he deposited the money in his 
wallet. 


| 


| 
OUR LIMITED WISDOM. 


| 

| All the family were reading in the library one 
|evening. Mr. May had the evening paper, which he 
put down once to look up a reference in the ency- 
| clopedia. Mrs. May had a French art book, and 
consulted her French lexicon frequently. George 
asked his mother the meaning of several words in 
the story-book over which he was poring. 


~~— 


| 
Eva, aged five, sat with George’s Companion upon 
her lap. 
‘Reading 
“Yes, sir. 
“Why, Eva May, you can’t read!” said her brother. 
“Yes, can. I can read ‘dog’ and ‘cat’ and ‘boy’ 
and lots of words when I find them. I read the 
words I do know, and that’s all that any of you are 
doing,” returned the observant little woman. 


, too, pussy?” said her father. 
3 
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UPSIDE DOWN. 


The amateur photographer meets with surprising 
experiences, in these days of wide-spread knowledge 
when the general public may become familiar with 
the secrets of the profession. 


A young photographer was about to “take” the 
family cow, an animal so beloved and respected that 
her portrait was regarded as a necessity in the 
household gallery. 9 

“Come here, Ray,” he called to a little cousin 
visiting the house. “Cover your head with the 
cloth, and take a look through this glass. Tell me 
whether you think Mooly’ll make a good picture.” 

The child looked, but no sooner had he taken one 
glance than he drew back, with an excited cry, Oh, 
don’t take her that way! She’s upside down, with 
her legs up in the air!” 


a 


PRACTICAL. 


According to the philosophers everything has two 
uses, a lower and a higher. Some very common 
people find this out for themselves, so far, at least, 
as the practical application of it is concerned. 


The daughter of the rector of a parish in East 
London-over-the-border taught the choir boys a new 
tune at a Monday evening’s rehearsal, to be sung on 
the following Sunday. Sunday morning came. 

“Well, Johnny,” said Miss X » “I hope you 
haven’t forgotten the new tune, for we depend much 
on you.” 

“Naw, mum, not a bit. I’ve been a-skeering the 
crows with it all the week.” 





a ae 
STRANGE things happen in the gardens of ama- 
teur cultivators. “Mamma,” exclaimed Jack, as he 


came running into the house, ‘‘you know that lemon 
sit I planted last year that came up a pea vine? 
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COMPANION. © 


The Ivers & Pond Piano Co, will send Pianos 
anywhere in the United States ON APPROVAL,—to be 
| returned, railway freights both ways at their expense, if 
| unsatisfactory. For full particulars, see first page of 
| Premium List cover. [ Adv. 





alee 
| ‘* How to See Niagara.” 

Invaluable as a practical guide to the tourist, and a 
| delightful souvenir to those who have seen the great 
| cataract because of its numerous beautiful illustrations, 
its dainty printing and its attractive binding. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price, 75 cents. Brentano’s, New 
York, Chicago and Washington. (Adv. 


Comfort Corset. 


Unlike all other Corsets this has different 
shoulder sizes for each waist size, to fit 
both tapering waists and straight forms. 

ere are no bones in it to break. It fits 
the form perfectly, giving entire freedom 
and ease, combining health with the style 
of the finest FRENCH CORSET. 

On receipt of $1.50, with your measure, we will 
send this elegant Sateen Corset, white or drab, 

BY MAIL. 

Draw the tape tight around the waist over the 
dress,and deduct two inches for thickness 
ofclothes. Forshoulder measure, taken 
the same way, make no deduction. 

Select from these sizes given 

















The celerity necessary in strainin 
juice and pulp for orange marmalade, that they 
may not be discolored or otherwise injured by 
action of the acid on the metal, can be attained 
by using no other utensil than the Hunter 
Sifter. 


the boiled 


The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 

hardware and house-furnishing stores. 
A toy Sifter, which shows how the large Sifter 
works and which will amuse children, will be 
sent free to anyone who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose six 
cents in stamps to 

THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO., 

CoviIneTton, Ky. 















the nearest to your measure. ' 
ee Shentder. 
eee) A | , 
© 0 0 3 + 0 ay ame om O. 
s. ec . 36, 38, 40, 42. s C 1 t & te 
Bee - 38, 40, 42, 44. Oo a € Os 


DO... «  %% £6, &. d 
Send for descriptive circular if wanted. . 
Agents wanted. Liberalterms, Mention Companion, 


\ BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston. 


0.” NEILL’S, 
6th Avenue, 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


The many readers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion would do well to call at our place 
or send for samples before purchasing 
elsewhere. 

We carry the largest stock of 


Fine Millinery and Dress Goods 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


You can purchase in our establishment 
every requisite to comfort or adornment 
for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, as 
well as the Household 
We issue a large CATALOGUE, semi- 
annually, illustrating and describing our 
many departments, MAILED FREE OF 
CHARGE upon application. Now is the 
time to think about Christmas presents. 
Don’t forget us. We will give you excel- 
lent value for your money. Send for sam- 
ples of goods any time. Always pleased 
to send them. Mention Companion, 








Sachet Powders 
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Paris, 1889. 


GOLD MEDAL 





If you cannot obtain our Powders 
send 25 cents in stamps to 55 John 
Street, New York, and we will mail you 
a bottle of one of the following odors, 
sufficient to perfume several holiday 
presents: Cashmere Bouquet, Helio- 
trope, Caprice, Jockey Club, Violet and 
White Rose. 


Put up in tightly stoppered 1 oz. 
bottles, which keeps the perfume fresh 
as that of a blooming flower. 














“ENTIRE ABSENCE OF DUST.” 
KINGSTON, N. Y., April 4, 1889. 
GENTLEMEN :—In answer to your communication of the 28th 
ult., would say that I have used yours, the GURNEY system of 
hot water heating, for the last two years and am satisfied it has the 
following advantages :—First, entire absence of dust; second, econo- 
my of fuel; third, safety as to fire; and fourth, and princip the 
It will ‘pay you to write to 


lly, 
pleasant, balmy and healthful character of the heat poe mae 
\ R. BERNAR: 

a 





D. 


GURNEY water 


for a free copy of ‘How Best to Heat Our Homes,” and Testimonial Companion. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 163 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 88 JOHN, cor. GOLD ST. 








TCENTU RYVin 
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‘* Especially in country homes is ayear of THE CENTURY feculiarly 
valuable in enabling its readers to keep in touch with the great features 
of progress in the history, art, literature and science of the age.” 

—BosTON TRAVELLER. 

THE CENTURY is considered the leading illustrated 
monthly magazine of America. The success of its recent 
serials, the War Papers, Kennan’s Siberian articles and 
the Lincoln Life, have been unprecedented in the history 
of magazines. The November number—which is now 
on sale—begins a new volume, the plans for which include 
the publication of the long-expected 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


Joseph Jefferson, 


first chapters of which—full of delightful reminis- 
cences of the great actor’s boyhood and richly illus- 
trated—are in the November number. Here, also, 
begin the 









Novels 


J 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON AND AMELIA E. BARR. 


The first of the “‘ Present-day Papers,” a series of discussions of social questions by Bishop 
y tap q y 


Potter, Seth Low and other prominent men, is printed in this number. In December the series 
by Prof. Fisher of Yale, on “The Nature and Method of Revelation,” will begin. Accounts of 
the latest discoveries at the Lick Observatory, by Prof. Holden, and illustrated articles on 
“ Prehistoric America,” by Prof. Putnam of Harvard, will soon appear. A newillustrated story by 


Mark Twain, 


entitled “ A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” is printed in the November number. 
THE CENTURY costs $4.00 a year; 35 cents a num- 
ber. Booksellers and postmasters take subscriptions ; 
or remittance, by check, money-order, or in registered 
letter, may be made direct to the publishers, 





For five two-cent stamps we will send to 
any person not familiar with THE CEN- 
TURY a single back number as a speci- 
men, Please say in what paper you saw 








Vell, it’s got string beans on it!” 





this advertisement. 





THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th Street, N. Y. 
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For the Companion. 


TOM DEANE’S ADVENTURE. 


Few wild animals bear a greater variety of 
names than—let us give an incomplete list of his 
names—cougar, puma, American lion, American 
tiger and panther, often corrupted inwo “painter,” | 
Indian devil, catamount. 

The panther, that is his best name, has a very 
extensive range, being found from Northern New 
England, all the way through both American con- 
tinents. He is an active climber. His cry is 
peculiar, and has often been taken for the scream 
of a woman. There are well-authenticated in- 
stances of persons in dense forests who have hur- 
ried, as they supposed, to the rescue of a woman 
in distress, and have not discovered their fearful | 
mistake until the fierce animal was upon them. 

Ordinarily the panther is a cowardly beast. It 
sneaks up behind its victim, after the manner of 
the lion of South Africa, and though it often 
retreats rather than engage with an enemy, it is a | 
dangerous foe when wounded, and occasionally 
displays remarkable courage. 

There are parts of Pennsylvania which are 
almost as wild to-day as they were a century ago, 
when the shout of the red Indian awoke the forest 
echoes, and no settler had trod the unbroken soli- 
tudes. There are even now, in one county, “licks 
to which deer still come in spite of the closing in 
upon them of the steadily advancing hosts of 
civilization. 

Mr. Wilson Deane is a well-to-do farmer in the 
wild region of which I speak.. He has a son, 
Thomas, now eighteen years old, a bright, wide- 
awake, good-natured youth, who still goes to the 
district school in the winter, and assists his father 
during the rest of the year. He is a strong, active 
boy, and one of the most skilful rifle shots in that 
country where good marksmen are plenty. 

Tom’s grandfather came from Massachusetts, 
but his father was born where he now lives, and 
both of them have thrilling stories to tell of their 
adventures with wild animals. 

Like most boys, Tom is fond of hunting, and 
when the farm work goes well, he expects a day’s 
“gunning’’ once every month or two. 

Through corn harvest and ‘‘potato-digging”’ last 
season, Tom Deane’s labor had been cheered by 
the promise of one or two days to go deer-hunting 
about the first of October. Buta heavy rain de- 
layed the work somewhat, and so it happened that 
he did not get time for his outing until the middle 
of the month. Then he set off one morning with 
his rifle, of the old jointed-breech pattern, on his 
shoulder, and with the light spirits which the 
prospect of a season of recreation after hard work 
usually brings. But Tom was destined to have a 
memorable experience that day. 

His father gave him a parting warning, ‘‘Look 
out for yourself, Tom ;"’ then he added, a little | 
anxiously, ‘‘Don’t get lost in the woods, and try | 





” 


and be back before sundown. I don’t like to milk | to draw it up to the limb of a hickory, preparatory one foot, his left, then his right, very slowly. 


alone.”’ | 


|a cord which he had 
| brought along in the 
| pocket of his frock, 
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offered clearer weltinetey: and as the wind was 
southerly, he hoped to approach unperceived by 
any game which might be about the “lick.”’ 

He had gone half-way, as he supposed, when, 
having stepped behind a fir bush for a moment, 


| in order to reconnoitre a cautious line of advance, 
| his ears caught the sound of a light rustle in the 
He had | 
barely time to turn his head, when he saw a full- | 


edge of the alders a few rods away. 


sized buck, with antlers thrown back, coming 


directly toward him from the direction of the lick. | 


It was a beautiful mark with its dusky white 
chest, mauve shoulders, black-ringed nostrils, and 
bulging, glistening eyes. 

With suppressed excitement Tom raised his 
gun, cocking it as he did so. But the bush behind 
which he stood only partly concealed him. The 


| 


At last, neiine enemas more-of the growling, 
he concluded that the panthers had eaten their fill 
and gone away. 
carry home the buck’s antlers in evidence of his 


| rather improbable story, even that would be better 


than going back empty-handed. 
a long while, he stole back across the swamp and 
through the alders, listening after every step as he 
drew near the place. 

Coming at last in sight of the spot, he saw noth- 
ing of the panthers. They had pulled down the 


| carcass, and apparently eaten all of it, except 


the bones, which he could see, together with the. 
antlers, lying near. 

He crept along, and after some time drew near 
on tiptoe. Feeling pretty sure now that the ma- 
rauders had gone, with a last look all around he 


buck saw the motion and started aside, two} stepped forward, and picked up the skull and 
bounds, then having had only an imperfect glance | horns. 


” 


at its dangerous enemy, it stopped and ‘blew. 


| 


Just then, quick as a flash of light, both pan- 


Tom, who had been on the point of shooting at | thers alighted on the ground, one on each side of 
it on the run, now fired with a rather more careful ; him. 


aim. The buck bounded off the ground, fell 


| 


They had been lying crouched low behind a log, | 


sprang up, and dashed away with four or five con- among some sedges only a few yards away, and 


vulsive leaps, when, coming in violent collision 


with a chestnut butt, it fell again, and lay kicking | 


wildly. 


Tom rushed forward with an involuntary shout | 


of elation. 
passed through the buck’s body. 


He saw at once that the ball had | 


“Good shot,”’ said he, and admiringly patted | 


the stock of his old rifle. 

The deer was plainly at its last gasp. Tom 
knew that the shot must have frightened all other 
game within hearing, and accordingly made the 
mistake which many another hunter has made, of 
not reloading his piece. He set the rifle down, 


to consider how he could best dress it. 
First he cut a ‘‘gambrel”’ stick, and then with 


yl 


set at work with con- 
siderable exertion, for the deer was fat and heavy, 


to skinning and drawing. 


| 


no doubt had been watching every step of his 
approach. 

The boy uttered an involuntary shriek, and 
clutched his knife; but the panthers, instead of 
springing upon him, merely crouched, glaring up 
into his eyes, so near that he could have kicked 
them had he dared. There they lay, their eyes 
fixed on his face! 

For some unaccountable reason, though it may 


| have been because they were well stuffed with deer 


meat, they did not seem disposed to attack him. 
At any rate they were evidently in no hurry to do 


| SO, but lay there, each doing just as the other did. 
| drew his knife and proceeded to kill the deer, and | 


| 


SURPRISED! 


Each seemed to be trying to stare poor Tom out 
of countenance. Meantime the boy, half-paralyzed 
with fright, could even imagine that they were 
grinning horribly at his expense. Trembling so 
violently that he could hardly stand, he remained 








motionless for what 
seemed an age, not 


or foot. 

So long as he stood 
still, the brutes lay 
crouched and did not | 
move. At length, un-| 
| able to bear it a moment longer, Tom drew back 
But 


His plan was to take | the two panthers wriggled along on the ground, 


His mother who was more anxious, as mothers | home one hind quarter wrapped up in the hide, | just as far as he moved, keeping their glowing 
and come back next day, with his father, for the | eyes fixed on his face, and each doing exactly as 


always are, said, ‘‘Do be careful, Tom, with your 
gun, and don't go too far into the woods.”” 

Tom smiled; he was used to this sort of caution. 
That was what his mother always said to him. It | 
seemed rather womanish talk. 
none the less for it. | 

The ‘lick’? which Tom intended to visit first | 
was about three miles distant through a wild sec- 
tion of woodland. He reached the spot he had 
selected, and although the time of day was not 
particularly favorable for the appearance of deer, 
he concealed himself behind some large rocks to | 
wait for game to come. | 

He had hardly settled himself in his position, | 





rest of the meat. 
Tom was not a skilful butcher, and made a} 
clumsy and slow jobof it. After half an hour of | 


unpleasant task. Suddenly he heard behind him, 


not far off, a curious, fitful beating on the dry | 


leaves and ground. Engrossed as he was, and | 


glance over his shoulder. 
Careless, but for one moment only! 


| 


But he loved her | hard work he was not nearly through with his | | him, and tear him to pieces. 


| 


| quite unmindful of danger, he threw a careless | 


eye fell on a spectacle fit to appal even a veteran | 


hunter. Not over fifteen feet away there crouched | 


| a panther of the largest size, its ears set back, and | 


when his ear caught the sound of a peculiar whir- | its tiery eyes, like glittering metallic balls, fixed | | 


ring noise, which he recognized instantly, and 
promptly made the greatest leap of his life. Turn- | | 
ing about he saw a large rattlesnake in coil, his | 
head erect, and the peculiar vibrant apparatus at | 
the end of his tail continuously in motion, giving 
forth that warning sound, which, once heard, is 
forever remembered. 

Tom could have shot off its head without diffi- 
culty, but he was afraid of alarming the deer 
which he hoped were in the neighborhood. He, 
therefore, hastily opened a bombardment of the 
enemy with stones, and speedily disabled it. 

‘‘Where you find one of them you’re apt to find 
its mate,’’ muttered the young hunter to himself, 
and proceeded to select another hiding-place, very | 
nearly on the opposite side of the “lick.” 





upon him, its claws working in the earth, and its | 


| long tail switching nervously from side to side. 


A few steps behind it another panther, also of | 
huge proportions, in a half-sitting posture, snuffed 
and gloated over the rich repast whose odor was 
wafted to its nostrils. 

And there lay Tom’s unloaded rifle twelve or | 
fifteen feet away, between him and them! 

Obeying his first impulse, he ran for life into the 
alders, and so onward through the swamp, his 
reeking knife still in his hand, nor did he once 
pause till he had reached the ledgy hillside beyond 
it. Here pausing fora moment, half expecting to 
see the ferocious creatures close upon him, he 
plainly heard loud growls from across the bog 
| whence he had fled. 


| did his mate. 

The poor lad knew not what to do; every mo- 
ment he expected that they would spring upon | 
Then after another | 


| long, tremulous pause, he backed off a few steps 


more. Again the sportive brutes wriggled along 
| by his side. 
Finally the young hunter, in his backward 


| course, came to a large log, and feeling very weak | 
For his | 


from the long strain on his nerves, sat, almost 
fainting, down on it. The panthers drew up 
| nearer, and resting their jowls on their paws 
watched him unwinkingly. 

What would not Tom now have given to be out 


| of his dangerous situation, and safe at home | 


again! 

He inwardly berated himself for a fool for com- | 
ing back, when he was once safely away. After 
sitting on the log for a long time, he mustered his 


strength and courage sufficiently to draw his legs | 
up on it, and get upon his feet on the other side. | 
The panthers backed slowly, too, and kept equal | 
It is impossible | 
They | 
would not let him get away, nor did they seem to | 


pace with him, one on each side. 
to say what whim possessed the animals. 


wish to throttle him. 
At length Tom quickened his backward walk a 


little, but they kept their positions, moving faster | 
He dared not turn his back on them, | 


as he did. 


If he could recover his gun, and | 


So, after waiting | 


daring to move hand | 


593 
unclose his eyes after a time, he dimly saw both 
| panthers sitting up hard by, as if holding a silent 
consultation over him. 
By and by one smelled him again,—even lick- 
| ing his hand once or twice,— 


| 


attentions which sent 
|a shudder to the boy’s heart, for he expected to 
feel the beast crunch it the next moment between 
its jaws. 
Tom thinks that a full half-hour passed in this 
way. He was just bringing his courage to the 
'point of venturing to rise and back off again, 
| when he heard the panthers scratching on the 
| ground. He peeped, and saw that they were claw- 
|ing up dry leaves and bits of brush on each side. 
These they drew up about his person, and he per- 
| ceived that an effort was in progress to bury him, 
| as something to be kept for future eating. 
Tom lay quite still, having no desire to inter- 
| rupt his own obsequies, and gradually the animals 
| covered him with a thin covering, mainly of dead 
|leaves. For some time they 
| big cats after dinner. Presently one of them 
uttered a plaintive little yow/! and started to walk 
back to the bones of the deer. The other followed, 
and for a little while, as they walked softly away, 
Tom heard them occasionally yowing in the same 
plaintive, minor key. It may have been a kind 
|of feline requiem for what they had buried; or 
else a yawn for a nap to which their late, hearty 
dinner had predisposed them. 

Tom waited only till, by the sounds, he judged 
that they must be out of sight and hearing, then 
slipped out of his shallow grave, and started off 
through the swamp toward home at his best 
pace. 

It was too late when he got home to organize a 
panther hunt that day, but the next morning, 
accompanied by his father, grandfather and sey- 
eral neighbors, Tom again visited the “‘lick.’’ 
They set several traps, but neither of the panthers 
was seen or caught. 

Their odd behavior on this occasion may be set 
down as another of the queer traits which natu-. 
ralists have from time to time recorded of the 
felis concolor. 


sat about like two 
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For the Companion. 


CENTENARIES TO BE CELEBRATED. 


The remarkable progress of the Pacific port 
cities of Seattle and Tacoma make Washington 
an especially bright, new star on the national flag. 
Surrounded as these cities are with some of the 
grandest and most poetic scenery in the United 
States, with gigantic forests and rich farm lands, 
with mountains of ores, with coal mines, iron 
mines, copper mines, and mines of the more pre- 
cious treasures; washed as they are by noble 
harbors, and smiled upon by skies of almost 
continuous April weather, there must be a great 
future before the cities of Puget Sound. 

| The State of Washington is one of the youngest 
| in the Union, and yet she is not too young to 
| celebrate soon the one hundredth anniversary of 
| several interesting events. 

It was on the 15th of December, 1790, that Cap- 

| tain George Vancouver received his commission as 
| commander of his Majesty’s sloop of war the 
| | Disco ery. Three of his officers were Peter Puget, 
| Joseph Baker and Joseph Whidby, whose names 
| now live in Puget Sound, Mount Baker and 
| Whidby Island. 
The great island of British Columbia, and its 
energetic port city, received the name of Van- 
| couver himself, and Vancouver named most of 
the places on Puget Sound in honor of his per- 
| sonal friends. He must have had a heart formed 
| for friendship, thus to have immortalized those 
whom he esteemed and loved. It is the discovery 
and the naming of mountains, islands and ports 
of the Puget Sound, that suggest poetic and patri- 
otic celebrations. 

The old journals of Vancouver lie before us. 
In these we read : 

“From this direction round by the north and 
northwest, the high, distant land formed, like de- 
tached islands, among which the lofty mountains 
discovered in the afternoon by the third lieutenant, 
and in compliment tc him called by me Mount 
| Baker, rose to a very conspicuous object.” 

It was on Monday, April 30, 1792, that Mount 
Baker was thus discovered and named. In May, 
1792, Vancouver states that he came to a “very 
safe’’ and ‘“‘capatious’”’ barbor, and that ‘‘to this 
port I gave the name of Port Townshend in honor 
of the noble marquis of that name.” 

Again on Thursday, May 29, 1792, Vancouver 
discovered another excellent port, and says: 

“This harbor, after the gentleman who discoy- 
ered it, obtained the name of Port Orchard.” 

In May, 1792, he makes the following very im- 
portant historical note : 

“Thus by our joint efforts we had completely 





but assaying to move a little faster tripped over | explored every turning of this extensive inlet; 


An hour or more passed with no signs of game.| The panthers were feasting, quarrelling, very 
Then, getting tired of his enforced inaction, Tom | likely, over the dainty banquet, with which Tom 
decided to go to another ‘lick,’’ one which he had | had involuntarily provided them, and after the 
often heard his grandfather describe, but had) first paroxysm of his fear had passed the young 
never himself visited. It was situated, he had) hunter felt not a little chagrined at his loss, and 


been told, about a mile farther along the swamp 
lands, from which a number of saline springs 
00ze up. 

He went to the north side of the bog, keeping 
within the borders of a long copse of laurel which | 
covered the hill on that side. The little hickory | 
belt, between the laurel and the swamp alders, 


the sorry story he would have to tell his father 
and grandfather. 

He remained there, listening, for a long time. 
Occasionally the growling was renewed, then after 
a while it ceased. Still Tom sat on the ledge lis- 
tening, waxing more impatient and angry about 
his deer every minute. 





some brush, and fell flat on his back. 


the despairing young hunter’s arm. 
Expecting every minute to be throttled, and so 
worn by this time that he scarce cared if he were, 


With this, | 
both brutes rose to their feet and stood over him, | 
one even putting out his paw and feeling softly of | 


and to commemorate Mr. Puget’s exertions, the 
fourth extremity of it I named Puget Sound.’’ 

A very interesting officer seems to have been 
| this lieutenant, Peter Puget, whose soundings gave 


the name to the American Mediterranean. Once, 


after the firing of muskets to overawe hostile 


Tom closed his eyes, unable longer to endure the | Indians, who merely pouted out their lips, and 
savage fixedness of their gaze. Presently he felt | uttered “poo hoo, poo hoo,”’ he ordered the dis- 
one of them lick his boot. Then one of them charge of a heavy gun, and was amused to note 
smelled him all the way from his hand up to his| the silence that followed. It was in April and 
face, the cold shivers of horror running through | May, 1792, that Puget explored the violet waters 


the poor fellow all the while. Venturing to| of the great inland sea, a work which he seems to 
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have done with the enthusiasm of a romancer, as 
well as of a naval officer. 

Mount Hood was named for Lord Hood, and | 
Mount St. Helens was named in 1792, in the month | 
of October, ‘in honor of his Britannic Majesty’s | 


ambassador at the court of Madrid.” But one of | 


the most interesting of all of Vancouver’s notes is 
the following : 

‘The weather was serene and pleasant, and the 
country continued to exhibit the same luxuriant 
appearance. At its northern extremity Mount 
Baker bore compass; the round, snowy mountain, 
now forming its southern extremity, after my 
friend, Rear Admiral Rainier, I distinguished by 
the name of Mount Rainier, May, 1792.’ This 
mountain is now Mount Tacoma. 

The spring of 1892 ought to be historically very 
interesting to the State of Washington, and it is 
likely so to be. 
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For the Companion. 


RAILROAD TRACKS AND CAR-WHEELS. 


The distance from one rail to another of a rail- 
road track is called its gauge. This is measured 
from the inside edge of one rail to the inside edge 
of the other, and covers the space within which 
the flanges of the wheels must roll. The flange is 
the raised edge on the inside of every railroad car- 
wheel, which keeps the train from running off the 
track. Thus the gauge of the track is also the 
gauge of the cars which run over it. The standard 
gauge for steam railroads is four feet eight and 
one-half inches. 

The discovery of the application of steam as a 
motive power is ascribed to James Watt, a Scotch 
instrument-maker, and the credit for the invention 
of machinery by which steam can be used as a 
means of locomotion belongs to an Englishman, 
George Stephenson. ‘These men labored many 
years ago, but the question of gauge for tracks is 
older than their time. 

The owners of coal mines in the north of Eng- 
land found that the load of coal which a horse 
could draw in an ordinary wagon on a common 
road could be doubled if the wagon was made to 
run upon pieces of timber laid lengthwise. So the 
gaugé of these timbers was made to fit the gauge 
of the coal and heavy wagons then in use. 

The wagons, as it happened, measured about 
five feet across on the outside of their axes. The 
timbers forming the track were improved by being 
covered with strips of iron, and had a flange on 
the outside edge, within which, on the smooth sur- 
face of the iron, the wagons could roll easily. 
Under these improvements a horse could draw 
four times its ordinary load on a common road. 

Next a rail made entirely of iron was used, and 
now the flange was taken from the rail and put | 
upon the wheel, with the result that the gauge | 
was measured from inside to inside instead of | 
outside to outside as before. Thus the gauge of | 
four feet eight and one-half inches was the dis- 
tance between the wheels of the old heavy wagons. 

When Stephenson was inventing his locomotive 


between 1820 and 1830, he thought that what had 


proved to be the best gauge for the collieries would 
prove to be best also for the public railroads, and 
accordingly this gauge was adopted by the early 
English railways. It was also at that time sup- 
posed that the railway tracks would be used by 
farmers and merchants in sending their own 
wagons to markets, the railway doing the haul- 
ing, and this was another reason for not altering 
the gauge. 

The early railway charters all speak of charg- 
ing tolls, the same as on post-roads Afterward 
eminent engineers declared in favor of a wider 
gauge, and the confusion became so great that in 
1846 Parliament said the four feet eight and one- 
haif inches gauge should be the standard. 

In the United States our railroads are either 
four feet eight and one-half inches or four feet 
nine inches in gauge. This half inch occasions 
no difficulty in actual running from one over the 
other, for the tread of the wheel—the surface 
which touches the top of the rail—is broad enough 
to accommodate itself to either. 

Nearly all our Southern railroads were built on 
the five feet gauge. This difference between South- 
ern and Northern roads of three inches or more 
became a source of great annoyance and expense. 
Passengers and freight had to be transferred, or if 
a car must go through its body had to be lifted by 
chains, and the trucks underneath changed. So 
on June i, 1886, the Southern railroads all 
changed their gauge simultaneously from five feet 
to four feet nine inches. When we consider that 
this meant a change not only in thousands of 
miles of track, but also in all engines, cars and 
apparatus, we can appreciate what was done for 
the sake of uniformity. 

Some few railroads are built upon the narrow 
gauge plan, three feet or even less. This gauge is 
useful on railroads which run over mountains and 
through chasms, where’ a standard gauge road 
could not well be built. 

Any one riding a horse in a circle, like a circus 
rider, will lean inward because the tendency is to 
fly from the centre. The greater the speed and 
the smaller the circle, the stronger the impulse and 
the farther inward must the leaning be to counter- 
act it. 

Railroad trains go around curves while trAvel- 
ling at fair speed with the same tendency to fly 
from the centre. This centrifugal force in their 
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case is counteracted by making the rail on the 
outside of the curve higher than the inside, thus 
causing the train to lean inward just like the 
circus rider, and the shorter the curve, the higher 
must the outside rail be laid. 

A curve has another effect on a railroad car. 
| When a railroad track bends in a curve, the out- 
side rail is longer around than the inside one; 
consequently, if the wheels were exactly the same 
on both sides of the car, they would compel the 
| train to move more slowly, for the wheels being of 
| the same size, the one would have to wait for the 
| other to cover the additional distance. 
| When a column of soldiers turns a corner, the 
| inside soldier merely keeps time, while the outside 
one has to take long steps or hurry. It is just so, 

on a small scale, with a train of cars going around 
| a curve, and the problem was to fix the wheels so 
that they would run like the soldiers turning, one 
faster than the other. 
Moreover, sometimes 
the track curves in 
one direction and 
sometimes the other 
way, so each wheel is 
called upon to turn 
fast at one time and 
slowly at another. 

This is provided for 
in practice by making 














centre, instead of being square on the track. 
This makes the tread of the wheel conical, for if 
the lines of its surface were extended far enough 
| they would meet and form a cone. It will be 
— that if a string were passed around the 
wheel next the flange, it would be longer than one 
| would need to be to meet at the edge. 

Now suppose a train with these conical wheels 
going around acurve. The centrifugal force will 
throw the train up against the outer rail, so that 
the flange will touch the rail and “bind.” This 
will make that part of the wheel which is largest 
touch the track. Consequently every revolution 
of the wheel will carry that side of the train 
further along than the other side of the train, 
which, contrariwise, will have the smallest part of 
its wheel touching the track. The outer side will 
go over more space in a given number of revolu- 
tions of the wheels than the inside, something 
like the soldiers turning a corner. 

When the bend of the curve is reversed, the 
wheels reverse their positions with the same result 
as before, and while the train is running on a 
straight track evenly on the middle of each wheel, 
the slanting makes no difference. If too much 
“coning”’ or slant is put upon the wheels, the 
train will ‘“‘wobble,” so a medium is generally 
adopted. 

The train is also helped around curves by not 
making the axles rigidly parallel to each other, 
so that one can begin to turn around the curve 
| before the other. 
| 
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For the Companion. 


LIFE-HISTORY OF FISHES. 


adult condition. The adolescent frog has many 
points in common with the fishes, not only in 
appearance, but in habits of life as well. How 
narrowly he escapes a life confined to the water, 
and what occasion he has to exult in his unusually 





certain food-fishes. 


| 


marking begin to appear. 


| The eggs are minute, and 
are as transparent as crystal, 


water. 


Out of the little glassy 
sphere, after a longer or 
(varying 
from a few days to a few 
weeks, according to temper- 
ature), comes a minute and nearly transparent 
fish which at first is often as passive in.the currents 


shorter interval 
Fia. 1.—Pelagic egg 
of the ling(enlarged). 





Fia. 2.—Larval ling i diately after hatching 





as the eggs themselves. 
is shown in Figure 2. 

In this stage of their growth 
the varieties are distinguished by 
their color and by its distribution. 
Thus the cod is known by its 
somewhat regular black bands, 
the whiting by its canary-yellow 
hue, the gurnard by its chrome- 


A Vi 
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cod with black 
spots or bands, 











the surface or tread of | 
each wheel slant from | 
the flange toward the | 


The tadpole is by far the most familiar example 
of the transformations which many orders of 
creatures undergo between their birth and their 


well developed legs, will appear from examining 
a series of figures showing the development of 


| These figures are copied from late numbers of 
“Nature,” and are helpful to the student as show- 
ing at what stages differences in form and in 


and float freely through the 


One of these enlarged 
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yellow, the ling by gamboge-yellow, the flounder , 
by its yellow and black, and so on. The cod is | 
speckled in its tiny youth as in Figure 3. 

The pigment, which is at first seen upon the 
back, groups itself later upon the sides of the fish 
in somewhat regular figures. 





Fiac. 4.—Tessellated condition of young cod 
(spirit-preparation). 

The fins undergo no less strange transforma- 
tions in the course of the fish’s youthful career. 
A series of drawings shows how the ling is fur- 
nished with these organs of locomotion at different 
stages of his growth. 





the same time the fish is sinking in the water, and 
he comes finally to be a resident of the sandy 
bottom, with his two eyes and colored side upper- 
most. 

The question comes up, in every scientific mind 
at any rate, Why these changes in structure, 
form and color? Partial answers can be found 
by assuming that they are an inheritance. They 
show genetic relations with ancestral forms that 
had these marks fora purpose. One thing may 
be noted. The passing of the color from the 
lower side of the flat fish to the upper is a fine 
example of the careful economy of nature. There 
is no waste allowed, even of pigment in the scales 
of a flounder. 

+O 


For the Companion. 


OLD SPOT. 


As late as 1871 the United States mail was car- 
ried by dogs during the winter season, over a con- 
siderable part of the Northwest. This primitive 
method of transportation seemed then to be the 
only one practicable, as the drifting snow filled 
the ravines level with the prairie, and made it dan- 
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F1G. 6.—Young ling about three inches long (in spirit). 


gerous if not impossible to drive horses across the 
jcountry. The carrier’s duties were both irksome 
;and perilous. He was paid one hundred dollars 
for a single trip between Fort Totten and Fort 
Stevenson, a distance of only a hundred and fifty 
miles; but even at these figures there were few 








Fic. 7.—Young ling in the barred stage (about half 

natural size). 

The reader can easily compare the fins of the 
young cod, as shown in the next figure, with those 
of the grown-up specimens which are brought to 
market. The difference will be found surprising. 

The flying fishes of 
warm waters are @ 
species of gurnard. 
Their organs of flight 
are the pectoral fins, 
and these are very 
large in the adult fish, 
but small in the young 
fry. The gray gur- 
nard of northern seas, 
on the contrary, has 
these fins small when 
he is fully grown, 
and attempts nothing 
in the way of aérial 
flight, but when he is small he wears these as a 
drapery for the entire body, only the tip of the 
tail extending beyond them, as seen in the draw- 
ing below. 





Fic. 8.—Ventral view of the 
anterior region of larval cod 
(magnitied). 





Fic. 9.—Post-larval gurnard (enlarged), 


The eye is another organ which suffers some 
remarkable changes in color and in position. For 
example, the eye of the small four-horned cottus 
has the color arranged in the form of St. Andrew’s 
cross. 





Fia. 10.—Head of Cotius quadricornis, with St. Andrew’s 
cross in eyes. 

In later stages of growth this peculiar figure 
disappears. But it is not in coloring alone that 
the eyes of some species change. They even shift 
their position. Some of the flat fishes, like the 
flounder, come out of the egg with an eye on either 
side of the head, but later in life one eye passes 
over the ridge of the back, and both are thence- 
forth on the same side. The two figures below 
show the development of the fish while this process 
is going on. 








Fig. 12.—Young “witch” at a later stage, the left eye just 
appearing on the ridge of the head (enlarged). 

All this time the fish is gradually increasing in 
depth. He acquires a tendency to lie on the side 
from which the eye has gone. The color, also, 
shifts with the eye, leaving the sightless side white, 











and heightening the effects on the other side. At 





bids for the contract, and a Mr. Brown kept it, 


’ omen or quite without competition, for several 
‘ | years. 


He was supposed to make the trip once a fort- 
|night; but severe weather sometimes hindered 
him for five or six weeks together. 
| This lack of communication with the outside 
| world was perhaps the worst hardship that fron- 
tier recruits had to undergo. In the autumn of 
1870, for instance, a rumor somehow reached us 
at Fort Stevenson that Chicago was burned. Some 
of our number were natives of that city, and their 
eagerness for news may be imagined. But just 
then a storm blockaded the mail, and it was not 
till late in January, 1871, that we received the first 
| newspaper account of the catastrophe. 

In such a state of affairs the mail-carrier natu- 
rally came to be a decidediy important personage. 
Shut in as we were during the long winter months, 
when the mercury froze in the bulb and we could 
venture out only for wood and water, we were 
thankful for anything to break the monotony of 
garrison life. A straggling Indian, a lucky hunter, 
a quarrel in the quarters,—any incident, however 
slight, furnished matter for a week’s conversation. 

But the mail-carrier! He was the topic of topics. 

When he arrived or went away the most taciturn 
man in the garrison found his tongue. Besides 
the infrequency of his appearance, every one of 
his trips was more or less dangerous. Once the 
Indians attacked him, set fire to his wagon, and 
burned up a part of the mail. In summer there 
was the risk of the burning prairie; in winter the 
greater risk of blizzards. 

The movements of such a man take on a kind 
of romantic interest, aud to us they were a perfect 
godsend, as we needed scarcely anything else so 
much as something to think of and talk about. It 
is hard to see how we should ever have whiled 
away time, but for Mr. Brown and his eighteen 
dogs. 

Each trip was made with two sledges and six 
dogs. One sledge carried the mail; the other the 
provisions for the two men and the six animals. 
Of the other twelve dogs, six were always at Fort 
Stevenson, and six at Fort Totten. 

The drivers wore snow-shoes, and with whip 
and voice urged the teams on at the rate of about 
thirty miles a day. At night, as there was seldom 
any timber in which to camp, they commonly 
bundled up together on the prairie, dogs and men, 
and slept under the stars. A wild and lonesome 
life, surely. 

During the winter of 1868-9 mails had been 
delayed for five weeks, and the commanding 
officer at Fort Totten became anxious for Mr. 
Brown to get off, in spite of the weather. None 
of the half-breeds about the fort could be per- 
suaded to accompany him, and finally he deter- 
mined to make the journey alone. It was hard 
and slow work, driving the two teams; and to 
make matters worse, there came on a blizzard of 
extraordinary length and fury. 

He made such progress as he could in the cir- 
cumstances, but at the end of five days waked up 
to the fact that he was lost. There were no land- 
marks to guide him, but he settled upon what he 
thought most likely to be the right course, and 
pushed on for two days longer. 

The country was still strange, and the dogs were 
fast tiring out. Another day, and one of them 
died. The provisions were nearly spent, and the 
dead body was cut up and served out to the other 
five. 

On the next day two more of the dogs died, and 
their bodies likewise were fed to the survivors, 
after Mr. Brown himself had eaten what he could. 
This was early in the afternoon, and the party 
floundered on till night. Progress was by this 
time exceedingly slow. Mr. Brown was badly 
frozen, and the glare of the sun had made him 
almost blind, besides torturing him almost to 
madness. 

At sunset the few survivors lay down together 
upon the buffalo robes, but when Brown awoke 11 
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the morning, only one dog was alive. He and his 
master breakfasted upon one of the bodies, and then 
the man sat down to consider what to do next. 

Benumbed with cold, hopeless, and all but sight- 
less, he roused himself for one last effort. 

“Spot, old fellow, come here.” 

Spot was the last of the six dogs; a rough-haired, 
wolfish-looking, surly creature, with a bad reputa- 
tion as a thief and a brawler, but withal large and 
powerful. He was no doubt heartily sick of the 
journey, the unusual length of which he could see 
no reason for. When his master spoke to him, he 
seemed on the point of starting homeward by him- 
self. The fort was the place for him in such weather 
as this, however Mr. Brown might choose to go driv- 
ing over the prairie day after day, for no purpose 
that any dog could appreciate. 

He obeyed the word of command, however, and 
stood still while the harness was put upon him. He 
must draw the sledge alone after this. The carrier 
threw off the mail-bags, took his place upon the 
empty sledge, wrapped the buffalo robe about him, 
threw himself upon his back, and told Spot to go on. 

Spot went on, and having no longer either hand 
or voice to guide him, took his own course. Fatigued 
and half-frozen, Mr. Brown very soon fell asleep. 

It was about noon when the sentry in the watch- 
tower at Fort Stevenson cried out, “Sergeant of the 
guard, post number one.” 
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FOR CHRISTMAS: 


A Black Silk Dress, 


Black Silk, to wear well and be of fine 
appearance, should be made of silk inside 
and out. Many Silks appear well, but 
wear poorly. because the warp, or outside 
thread, is silk, while the filling, or inside 
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The sergeant hastened up into the tower to see | 
what could be the matter. 

“Something is coming over the hills to the north- 
west!” said the sentry. 

The sergeant raised his field-glass and exclaimed: | 
“Why, it’s a dog drawing a sledge!” | 

At that moment the drummer was in the guard- | 
room to sound the dinner call. This he did, and then | 
flew to the quarters to spread the exciting news. A 
dog hitched to a sledge was approaching the fort | 
from the northwest! 

The cookhouses were emptied in a moment, and | 
the men, donning overcoats and shoes, hurried to | 
the northwest corner of the fort. What could the | 
strange sight mean? No trail approached the fort | 
from that quarter. Every one was mystified. | 

Meanwhile the sledge drew nearer and nearer, and 
by and by it became apparent that the dog was head- | 
ing for the mail-dogs’ corral. The crowd pushed } 
that way, and awajted his coming up. Soon some- 
body shouted : 

“Why, it’s old Spot!” | 
How could that be? Spot, as we all knew, had 
gone to Totten on the trip before the last, and Totten | 
was due east from us. 
Slowly and painfully the dog drew near, and then 
the wondering soldiers saw that a buffalo robe was | 
on the sledge, and under the robe something that | 
looked like a human form. A rush was made for the | 
sledge. As the men crowded about it, old Spot 
stopped and looked up into their faces. } 

Some one lifted the robe, and disclosed Mr. Brown’s 
face. | 

“He is alive,” said the post surgeon; ‘‘he is alive, | 
but badly frozen.” 

Eager hands lifted him and carried him into the 
hospital, where he was put into a bath-tub; and ina | 
short time his piercing screams testified to the | 
efficacy of this method of “drawing the frost.” | 
Before very long the surgeon pronounced him out of 
danger. Then somebody asked: 

“Where’s old Spot?” 

“At the corral, most likely,’”’ was the reply, and at 
once all hands made for the corral. 

“Noble beast!’ exclaimed one young soldier, and 
all the rest of us echoed the sentiment. As the 
drummer expressed it, our feelings were ‘‘stretched 
as tight as a drum-head.” 

In less time than it takes to tell it, the dog was 
unharnessed, placed upon the sledge, and drawn in 
triumph to one of the cookhouses. Here he was 
placed tenderly by the stove, and all manner of 
viands spread before him. Soldiers are not given to 
sentimentality, but old Spot might well have thought 
otherwise as the big, brawny fellows petted him, 
embraced him, and all but kissed him. 

Old Spot was a hero. He had dragged his master 
fifteen miles since morning, and had saved his life! 
and long may it be before the story is forgotten. 

THORPE GREENLEAF. 
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DANGEROUS GIFT. | 

Mr. Hamerton, in his ‘Intellectual Life,” repre- | 
sents a severe moralist as saying that the excitement 
produced by oratory is exactly of the same nature as 
the excitement produced by gin, and that orators, 
therefore, belong to the same profession as publi- 
cans, being merely dealers in stimulants. 

Mr. Hamerton in replying says, that everything 
which fires man with enthusiasm may be compared 
to the action of wine, and that he has seen a trades- 
man tatoxicated by the sight of the figures showing 
a large balance at his banker’s. He also knew a 
young mechanical genius on whom the sight of a 
locomotive acted with intoxicating effect. 

The moralist has good reasons for his assertion. 
Oratory is a dangerous gift, not only to the orator 
but to his hearers. This fact is illustrated by the 
career of that extraordinary man, Sergeant S. Pren- 
tiss, which is brought to the attention of the present 
generation in “Recollections of Mississippi.” 

Prentiss’s voice was rich, sweet and musical, to a 
remarkable degree. His fluency of utterance was so 
marvellous that he never was at a loss for the appro- 
priate expression. In conversation he was as intox- 
icating as wine; in speaking he charmed, stimulated, 
inebriated by the music and poetry of his utterance. 

Over the young men of the State his influence was 
boundless. He so intoxicated them with his elo- | 
quence that they not only admired him, but became 
his passionate disciples. 

“Among all his admirers,’ writes Mr. Davis, 
“there was not one more enthusiastic than myself, 
and yet, looking back, I am compelled to admit, in 
all sober sadness, that this tremendous power was 
not exerted for good. All his splendid qualities— 
his brilliant genius, his dauntless courage, his chival- 
rous honor, his princely generosity, the wonderful 
fentleness and fascination of his manner—served | 
only to adorn the,reckless dissipation and extrava- | 
gance by which his own life was wrecked, luring 
others into the same fatal errors.” 








thread, is of baser material. 

We have a stock of Black Silks, contain- 
ing 250 varieties of Plain Blacks and over 
200 Fancy Blacks; the prices range from 
|75 cents to $10.00 per yard. From this | 
| stock you may, with confidence, select a| 
dress pattern ; every piece is Silk, through | 
and through. Samples sent on request. 


Double- Action F evolver, you are sure to 
have as perfect a Pistol as can be made, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Sendéc. 
in stamps for our 100 page illustrated catalogue of 
Guns, Rifles. Revolvers, Police Goods, etc. * ; 


ohn P. Lovell Arms Co., Mfrs., Boston, Mass. 


FANCY FLANNELS 


For Ladies’ house dresses, sacques, 
wrappers, &c., &c. 400 pieces im- | 


ported, all wool flannels in hand- | James McCreery x Co 
some plaids and stripes. | s 


Sle per yard | Broadway and llth St., 
| 
_| 




















New York. 
Always sold before at 37% cents. 
Send for Samples. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Capi ine! 

Special Bargains’ 

Boys’ Shirt Waists, | 
Silk Umbrellas, $1.25 | 
Genuine Scotch Caps, .50, .75, $1.00 
Commonwealth Night Shirts, 50 
All-Wool Boys’ Suits, $2.50 
All-Wool Boys’ Overcoats, $3.00 


All the above goods are Special Bar- 
gains and will last but a short time. 

















Ve imported these three Dolls for a Special 
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Vv 
Christmas Offering—the most generous we’ve 
y mail order as though you were in Boston 
with a thousand styles to choose from. 
Bisque turning head, natural 
eyes, flowing hair, fancy trimm- 
ed chemise. By mail, prepaid, 16 cents extra. 
Daintily and completely dress- 
50 cents «." 
turning head, flowing hair, nat- 
stylish bonnet. By mail, prepaid, 16 cents extra. 
4 D | | A beauty, 16 inches tall. Bisque 
oO a r golden hair, natural eyes, teeth 
Full-jointed, strong, dura- 
ble, beautiful. The best doll for the money in America. 
By mail, prepaid, 35 cents extra. 
| 
os 
Horace Partridge & Co.,  Qur Great Combination for The Boys 
497 Washington St., BOSTON. | y e 
A Whole Suit, | 
T Extra Pants, | $10.00. 


ever been able to make. You can buy as well 
95 cents Full-jointed Doll, 13 inches tall. 
ul ry 
ail, 12 inches tall. Bisque 
ural eyes, shoes and stockings, lace trimmed dress, 
turning head, ample flowing 
showing in pleasant smile. 
We guarantee these Dolls satisfactory, or money refunded. 
‘Useful Holiday Cift. ove 
seful Holiday Cift. All for 
Hat, 
Ages from 4 to 13 only. 
SAMPLES FREE. 












How to get these Bargains. 


| If you live too far from Boston to come and 
| examine these goods, SEND FOR ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE OF STYLES which 
we will mail you free and post-paid. Write 
us for description of anything you want. 


Goods sent by Mail or Express. 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


‘Commonwealth Clothing House, 
Cor. Washington and Kneeland Sts., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Ask your Stationer for the popular 


BOSTON LINEN, BOSTON BOND or BUNKER HILL. 


If he does not keep them, send us 6 cents (to pay post- 
age, etc.) for our complete samples of reiting Peper, 
representing over 300 styles which we sell By The 
Pound. Postage on —— is only 16 cents per pound, 
Express and freight often cheaper. 

SAMUEL WARD CO., (Incorporated.) Paper 
Merchants, Stationers and —- 49 and 51 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1861, 











2. 
This is the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 








| mark of respect was tendered him b 
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fe, who uses 
SAPOLIO, it is well said=Fhe mouse 
is muzzled inher house’ Try it and keep 


your house clean:+All grocers keep it- 


SAPOLIO is the house-wife’s best friend. With it she conquers 
dirt and adds to the appearance of her house by keeping it clean. | 
Don’t be foolish and try to clean house without SAPOLIO. Quick 
work can be done with SAPOLIO. Common soap and elbow service 
belong to the past generation. Be in fashion and use SAPOLIO. 
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HENRY F, MILLER 
PIANOS. 


Calixa Lavallee. 

This distinguished musician, ex-president of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, and its repre- 
sentative to Europe recently, gave a concert at 
Cleveland at the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Con- 
vention. At the conclusion of his performance a 
y the entire 
audience rising, and he received immense applause. 
As usual, he used the celebrated Henry F. Miller 
Artist Grand pianoforte, an instrument which is 
famous the world over, and a favorite with the great 


Wm. H. Sherwood. 

The distinguished American pianist, Mr. Wm. H. 
Sherwood, made a phenomenal success at the New 
York State meeting of the music teachers in July. 
He used the Miller Artist Grand piano, and after the 
concert publicly stated it would have been impossi- 
ble for him to have produced such magnificent re- 
sults on any other grand piano made in America. 


An Elegant ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
with Full Information Sent Free. 


Mention The Youth's Companion, 


| pianists. 


Henry F, Miller & Sons Piano Co., 


MILLER HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
SSOCIATION BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 
NOT 


How Cheap, 


A 





BUT 


LUE LABEL 
KETCHUP 


is made from crushed 


RED-RIPE TOMATOES, 


Slightly Seasoned with 
Pure Spices, thus re- 
taining the Natural 
Color and Flavor. 


Made and guaranteed by 


Curtice Brothers Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 








KeTcHuP 
“URTICE BROTHERS 6° 


OCHESTER, NY 


Sold only in our pa- 
tented corrugated screw- 
cap bottles. 








Beware of Artificially Co! 
ored Catsups. 
































There are 

many white soaps, 
each 

represented to be 
“just as good as the lvory.” 
They are not, 

but like 

all counterfeits, 

they lack 

the peculiar 

and remarkable 
qualities of. 

the genuine. 

Ask for 

Ivory Soap 

and 

insist upon having it. 
Tis sold everywhere. 




















No more bones With new soft 


to break and 

hurttheweare Eyelet which 
er. Kabo is never breaks 
warranted to the lacer, will 


neither break 
nor roll up , 
with 7 year’s} 
wear. 


never pull out 
nor stain the 

y clothing. 
RSETS Are BONED WITH KABO. 


BALL’S CO 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
NY, 


CHICACO CORSET COMPA 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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| has been unaided by any influence or favoritism. 
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For the Companion. 


BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


The dry-goods business used to be thought too 
effeminate for a manly boy, but the old prejudice 
against the ‘“‘counter-jumper,” as he was contempt. 
uously called, is very properly passing away, if it 
has not altogether disappeared. 

Why not? Work behind the coynter is not more 
effeminate than book-keeping, or any commercial 
pursuit, and the same amount of effort and ability 
there will often bring as good, possibly better, pe- 
cuniary results in the course of years than if they | 
were spent in some of the learned professions. | 

Let us see what a boy needs as a fair equipment 
for service in a city store. In the first place, he 
should have a fair knowledge of arithmetic, a neat | 
hand-writing, gentlemanly manners and a good suit | 
of clothes. Suppose he has just left school and, of 
course, has no business knowledge whatever. If he 
is properly recommended, neat in dress and civil in 
his manners, he may succeed in getting a place as 
“stock-boy” in one of the large houses. His pay at 
the beginning will be only two or three dollars a | 
week, and his duty will be to take care of the stock; 
to fold and place the fabrics and garments accord- 
ing to instructions that have been given him. 

Handling the goods in this way, and keeping his 
eyes and ears open, he will soon learn to distinguish 
their quality and value; he will also learn their 
names and the meaning of the marks on the tags, 
and by observation of what is going on about him, 
the manner in which customers are to be treated. 

Then, in all probability, if he shows the right 
qualities, he will in due time be promoted to the 
position of salesman, with a salary of from five to 
eight dollars a week. If in addition to aptitude he 
has diligence, there is little doubt that within two 
or three years he can command twelve 
or fifteen dollars a week, which is about 
the salary paid to a good retail salesman 
in a city store. 

But if he is a clever boy he will not be 
content to stay behind the counter. Ad are 
vancement is open to him in two direc 
tions. If he wishes to remain in the 
retail business, he may be advanced to 
the position of “floor-walker,” and then 
superintendent, an official who in the 
largest stores receives from three 
thousand dollars to five thousand 
dollars a year, though the latter 
is a prize not to be expected, of 

course, until he has shown excep 
tional ability and has had many 
years of experience. If he can 
command a little capital he may 
remove to a smaller city and 
start a store of his own 

The other road to advancement 
lies in the wholesale business, 
which by some strange distinc- 
tion is considered “more digni- 
fied” than the selling of goods by 
retail. His progress there will 
be slower, but, after two or three 
years, the average of the salaries 
paid by wholesale houses is much 
higher than in the retail trade. 
We hear of wholesale salesmen 
who, by their ability, and the 
attraction of their manner, and 
years of persistent endeavor 
gather around them a circle of 
customers who will follow them to any firm which 
employs them. The few exceptional salesmen of 
this class may be individually paid as much as | 
eight thousand dollars a year, and often, rather | 
than lose him, his employers will give such a sales- 
man a partnership. 

A boy must not delude himself with the idea that 
advancement and wealth are certain to come to him 
in the dry-goods business, or any other retail or 
wholesale mercantile business. Nothing of the kind 
will happen unless he has the same qualities that 
bring success in all businesses and professions, and 
these are industry, patience, persistence, and natural 
mental gifts that fit him for the business in which 
he is engaged. 

Let him look along the counters in any large store, 
and among the youthful salesmen he will see some 
old'and middle-aged men, who have never risen 
above a salary of fifteen dollars a week. They are 
not all to be accused of want of ambition and of 
effort; some, perhaps, have entered the business late 
in life, or have returned to positions which they 
held before making unsuccessful attempts to start 
stores of their own. But though a young man may 
make vigorous, faithful effort and still fail immedi- 
ately to rise, the probabilities are that if he is in 
earnest and has ability he will ultimately succeed. | 

There is a young man in the family of the writer 
of this article, whose experiences may be quoted in 
verification of some of the statements which I have | 
made. 

He was not a studious boy, such a one as could 
hope to make a mark in professional life, and he had 
no very positive tastes. After making a trial in a 
printer’s office, which business he did not like, he 
obtained employment in a large dry-goods store on 
Broadway, where he began as “stock-boy” with a 
salary of four dollars a week. Within a year he 
was promoted to the position of salesman, and his | 
pay was increased to forty dollars a month. He was 
then sixteen years old, and before he was twenty he 
wus earning fifteen dollars a week. Then he left the 
retail for the wholesale business, in which he found 
a place at one thousand dollars a year, and his 
wages have since been increased to fifteen hundred 
dollars, though he is not yet twenty-five years old 

He is not an exceptional boy in any way, and 


| mentioned above, my Ti 4 


What he has done almost any boy with a common 
school education can also do, beginning “behind the 
counter,” if he has a taste for business, an agreeable 
appearance, and a fair degree of energy and business 
ALEXANDER WAINWRIGHT. 

peacunaiiilleeians 








For the Companion. 


A QUEER CHICKEN THIEF. 


About a year ago there was a railway accident 
near the place where I reside, on one of the great 
lines leading westward from New York. The rear 
section of a freight train—six or eight cars loaded 
with general merchandise—was derailed and plunged 
down an embankment, and there was a smash-up of 
the cars and their contents. The wreck took fire and 
was partly burned, but no lives were lost. 

A wrecking train cleared up and away all the 
remnants of freight that were worth saving during 
the next day. All this would be hardly worth men 
tioning so long after it occurred, but for something 
which happened about a month after the accident. 

My brother Stanley and I had bought our place the 
year before, and carried on the farm in partnership. 
Our land is about a hundred and seventy-five acres. 
It has a frame house, sheds, a small stable, and a 
good-sized barn which is rather old and somewhat 
unsightly, and is situated between the house and the 
railway. The railroad, indeed, is much nearer our 
buildings than we like to have it, but otherwise the 
place is a desirable one. Although there is always 
danger from fire, yet the sight and even the noise of 
the passing trains is rather agreeable than disagree- 
able, after one becomes accustomed to it. 

Neither of us is married. Our household matters 
are in charge of a middle-aged woman whom we 
commonly address as “Aunt Susan.’’ She is, I am 
constrained to add, a very efficient manager and a 
very energetic person. 

About a monthafter 
the railway accident 
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brother and I were sound asleep one night, after a | 


hard day’s work harvesting potatoes, when we were 
roused by a most vehement thumping at our cham. 
ber door. 

“What is it? Who’s there?’ muttered Stanley, 
starting up only half awake. 

“Quick, boys, quick; out with you!” exclaimed a 
voice which we had no difficulty in recognizing as 
Aunt Susan’s, though she spoke in suppressed tones 
and was evidently much excited. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” we cried. 


“Somebody or something’s getting all the chickens. | 


Doh’t ye hear ’em squall? Out with ye, quick!” 

A faint quarking noise from the direction of our 
old barn pointed strongly to the truth of Aunt 
Susan’s assertion, and Stanley and I were not long 
in getting out, for the immediate prospect of losing 
one’s chickens is a powerful incentive to hasty 
dressing. 

We rushed downstairs, where we found Aunt 
Susan in the act of lighting the lantern, and then 
we all three made a rapid advance on the old barn, 
where the discordant squawking of the fowls made 


it plain that the disturber was there yet and still | 


active. The fact that we had lost three fowls mys- 
teriously about a week before, added to our zeal to 
capture or dispose of the depredator. 

A cautious reconnoissance of the barn, without a 
light, would doubtless have been better tactics on 
our part. We stopped to think of no strategy, how- 
ever, but made a straight dash for the great doors, 
which Stanley threw open, shouting, ‘‘Here you 
rascal! We’ve caught you! Come out of there!” 

There was no response to this hastily-worded invi- 
tation. 
commotion, fluttering and cackling among the forty 
or fifty fowls at roost on the great beams and cross- 
poles up in the roof of the barn. It was very dark, 
and we could see nothing of what was going on 
within, for our lantern burned but dimly. Still we 
fancied that it might be a thief of the human 
species, and again shouted to him to surrender him- 
self. I then climbed up by a ladder part 


‘Maybe it’s an owl,” suggested Aunt Susan. 
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The squalling ceased, but there was a great | 





said Stanley, and with that he got a pole which we 
had recently used there for binding a load of straw, 
attached the ring of the lantern to one end of it, and 
thrust the light slowly upward into the roof, where 
he moved it about, hoping thus to discover where the 
intruder might be lurking. : 

Suddenly, then, there dropped down in front of me 
a dead hen, looking as if we¢ and crushed up into a 
mere wad, which struck the barn floor with a dull 
thud! I jumped back, and my brother began to 
lower the lantern, when we heard a strange kind of 
creaking, grating noise on the beams overhead, fol. 
lowed by a swish through the air. I caught a glimpse 
of a mottled horror swinging downward out-of the 
blackness, a hideous streak of something or other, 
which seemed to have a mouth at the lower end of 
it wide open, and big enough to gulp in a man’s 
head! I call it a horror, for the glimpse I caught of 
it gave me a most horrible sensation. 

Aunt Susan saw it, too, and uttered an eldrich 
screech! 

The creature swung, thump, against Stanley, who 
dropped both pole and lantern with 4 yell nearly as 
shrill as that of our old housekeeper. Which mem 
ber of our little group was out of that barn first I 
really cannot say, but I do not think that I was the 
last one. Stanley pretends that he kept in the rear 
to protect Aunt Susan, if necessary, but the old lady 
was neck and neck with me, going out at the big 
doors, and I shall always think, though 1 cannot 
say it for certain, that Stanley was pulling at her 
gown, trying to get by us. At any rate we all three 
took exercise up the path toward the house, and 
never stopped till we got to the door, when Aunt 
Susan burst out with,— 

“My mortal grief, boys!’” (an exclamation which 
she only makes use of on great occasions,) ‘‘What 
was that?”’ 

“It looked like a monstrous snake,” I said, with a 
shudder, 

“Then 
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*twas the old sarpent, himself,” ex- | 


claimed Aunt Susan. 


“It came against me like a cannon-ball,” 
said Stanley. “Ugh! it struck my arm and 
hand, felt cold and rough like, just as cold oil- 
cloth feels.” 

Aunt Susan had the same impression that I 
had, namely, that the thing had swung down 
from the great beams of the barn. The lantern, 
in falling, had been extinguished. We lighted 
a lamp, and having provided ourselves with 
some stout clubs and revived our courage a 





little, went back as far as the open barn doors 
and cautiously looked in. The commotion 
among the chickens had subsided, and we 
could now discover nothing hanging from the 
beams. We did not venture into the barn, 
feeling quite certain that the creature was | 
lying somewhere inside. We were almost 
certain that it was a snake, but we knew, of 
course, that it was not a native snake, and 
how it had come to our barn was what we 
could not understand. 

As soon as it was light, Stanley and I began | 
searching the barn, but discovered no trace of 
the reptile for some time. Four chickens were 
missing, besides the dead one which we picked 
up off the floor where it had fallen. This one 
was crushed into a wad, and had apparently 
been half-swallowed, for it was sticky from a kind 
of viscid slime which emitted a disagreeable odor. 





There was a heap of straw in the barn, and this 
we prodded with hay-forks, thinking the serpent 
might be coiled up in it, but we could discover noth- | 
ing in the barn. 

Finally we took up several planks of the old floor, 
first in one corner of the building, thewin the mid- 
dle, and then at the other end. While we were 
peeping down into the dark, musty hole beneath the 
floor we heard a slight noise, and looking around 
saw the enormous head of a snake rise through the 
space made by pulling up the first two planks. 

Stanley aimed a blow at the head with a hay-fork, 
and then we both ran out. We got an axe and a gun 
and went back, but the reptile had now drawn itself 
down beneath the floor again, and we concluded that 
we might perhaps do better than slaughter it, by 


owner, if it had one. 

So we set at work, replaced the planks and but- 
toned down every crack and hole inside the barn, 
and afterward we drew stones and quoined up every 


trying to keep it secure and sell it, or return it to its 
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The men evidently understood their business, and 
went about it with a certain vim and resolution 
which quite won our admiration. They told us that 
this serpent was a little over seventeen feet in 
length, and that he was worth, commercially speak 
ing, ten dollars per running foot, or about one hun 
dred and seventy-five dollars. 

Its body was as thick as a rather stout man’s leg 
above the knee, and in color it was mottled yellowish 
brown and black, not as handsome, they assured us, 
asapython. This serpent had originally come from 
Vera Cruz, having probably been captured in the 
tropical region of Mexico. 

Upon escaping from the wreck of the cars, it ap 
peared to have taken up its abode under our old 
barn floor, with an eye to our chicken roost. 


L. C. B. 
— a 
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ART EDUCATION IN PARIS. 


The extraordinary art activity in Paris since the 
close of the Franco German War has awakened 
new and increased interest in the subject of art 
education in that city, as well as in the power of art 
production displayed by the French people. 

The explanation of this activity and production 
lies in two simple facts. First, that the people are 
naturally artistic, and second, that the government, 
by the support of the people, gives thorough and gen- 
erous encouragement to the education and develop 
ment of the art faculties, These faculties are very 
highly respected and appreciated in France, because 
of their inherent beauty and nobility, and the enor 
mous wealth and honor they bring to the nation, 
when occupying their appropriate relationship with 
commerce and the interchange of intellectual values. 

The department of art which has during the past 
twenty years exceeded all others in the high char 
acter and diversity of genius of its representatives 
is that of sculpture. At no time in the history of art 
in France have there been nearly so many eminent 
sculptors as during the period just mentioned. Of 
these, there are Dubois, Frémiet, Rodin, Dallou, 
Chapu, de Marceaux, Barye, Perraud, and’ many 
other younger men who are destined to become emi- 
nent. 

In the grade of merit and professional estimation 
immediately below that occupied by those just 
named are a dozen or more men of excellent talent, 
and in each grade downward the number of its rep 
resentatives increases. 

It is acommon observation that no nation could 
ever count in any half century of its existence so 
many great names in sculpture as France can within 
the last thirty years. : 

The galaxy of great French painters who have 
died during that time includes such men as Millet, 
Delacroix, Flandrin, Ingres, Daubigny, Courbet, 
Rousseau, Troyon, Diaz and Corot. Their places are 
not yet filled, and the men who are likely to be 
ranked with them can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Among these are Chavannes and Baudry. 

The fine art productions of France and the skilful 
or art industries have had a controlling influence for 
a long time upon every nation in the world, except- 
ing Japan. 

The system of art education in France, as repre. 
sented by the great number of art schools, has occu. 
pied a very important place in bringing about this 
result. The largest school, that to which all others 
in France send their students, is the “Government 
School of Fine Arts,” in the Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
The grounds and buildings cover nearly a square, 
and consist of a great number of studios, school 
rooms, and shops for plaster casting, of large gal- 
leries of plaster models of every possible description, 
including whole sections of architecture of the orig- 
inal size, galleries of pictures, collections of high 
prize students’ work, an art library, considered the 
best in the world, lecture-rooms, one of which con 
tains the hemicycle picture by Paul Delaroche, large 
exhibition halls, and store-rooms without number. 

All branches of art are taught in this school. It 
is free to all; foreigners as well as natives. There 
are generally more students from America attending 
it, than from any other foreign country. In painting 
and sculpture alone there are often as many as thirty 


| Americans, and in the department of architecture 


| 48s many more. 


In the branches of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture there are four professors each, and some of 


crevice and cranny below the old sills on the out- | them have a hundred pupils. The number of pupils 


side. 


depends upon the popularity of the professor, or his 


There had been no show or menagerie of any | success in teaching. 


| kind exhibited in that region for several years, and 
we were at a loss to imagine where the reptile had 
| come from, but word came to us from the railway 
| station, three miles distant, on the second day after, 
that an anaconda had been lost in the smash-up near 
us the previous month. The box in which it had 
been shipped from New York City to some Western 
| showman had been crushed, and the serpent had 
| escaped. 

| This information made all plain, of course, and 
we now notified the railway company to remove 
their snake from under our barn, and settle for the 
chickens and the ‘‘mental worriment” which we had 
suffered on account of him. 

During the next week not less than twenty per 
sons, in one way or another connected either with 
the railway or with the show business, came to our 
place to “see about it.” The old barn was recon- 
noitred every day, and often two or three times a 
| aay. But none of the visitors seemed disposed to 
| tackle the anaconda, till at last three wiry-looking 
}men from New York, in leather suits, drove up one 
| afternoon, sitting on a big crate in an express 
| wagon. 

We saw that they meant business, for they first 
asked for our bill, and having settled it—twenty-five 
| dollars—they tore up the barn floor, placed their 
cage in position, and after some maneuvring threw 
a noose over the reptile’s head. 

About that time the fun began! For the old fellow 
had grown hungry and cross lying so long confined 
| with no chance to get at our chickens. There was a 





way into | lively scuffle. The reptile threw a turn of his stubby 
the roof, but still failed to get a glimpse of any- 
thing save, occasionally, a chicken fluttering about. 


tail around one man’s leg, and flung him headlong to 
the barn floor, but they at length snaked the squirm- 
ing creature out of his retreat, threw a net over him, 


“Or perhaps nothing but a weasel, or a wild-cat,” and bundled hii into his cage. 





In painting the most popular teachers are Géréme 
and Cabanel, in sculpture Jouffroy had for many 
years before his death the largest number of pupils. 
His place is now filled by Falguitre. Foreigners 
gain admission to the school by presenting to the 
professor, with whom they wish to study, some 
examples of their drawing or painting, and a letter 
of introduction from the representative of their 
country to the government of France. Sometimes 
a personal introduction to the professor by a pupil 
is sufficient. 

The number of private art schools in Paris is enor 
mous. The best known of late years are Bonnat’s, 
now closed, and Durand’s. The largest at this time 
is Julian’s; next come Colarrossi’s, Durand’s, and 
many others. Julian’s school averages about a hun- 
dred pupils. 

All of these schools have day and evening classes, 
and some of them are open the year round. The 
monthly tuition varies from four to ten dollars per 
month, a slight extra charge being made for the 
evening classes. Some of the schools have from 
four to twelve professors, including the best artists 
in Paris. Almost every painter of note has a school, 
where he teaches a few pupils, his object being to 
keep in close contact with rising and talented young 
artists, and to extend his reputation as an artist and 
teacher. 

Private schools are generally visited three times 
each week by the professors who have their regular 
days. In some respects these schools «re better for 
foreigners than the government school in the Rue 
Bonaparte. Often students attend two schools, be 
sides having a private teacher who criticises them 
every day. The facilities for women to study art 
are now almost as good as those for men. 

Formerly the best private school for women in 
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Paris was kept by Jacquesson, in the Rue Visconti. | professor has a favorite pupil whose interests he | The Silver-Bill Finch.—The male sings constantly | Feed upon the soft food for parrots. 


He also had a small school for men, that enjoyed an | protects and cares for at the expense of great injus- 


equally good reputation. 
Julian’s and Colarrossi’s are open to women, and 
have many pupils from this country. 

It is now a common occurrence for female art 
students to go to Paris alone, and pursue their studies 
with agreeable surroundings, and with far better 
facilities than they can find at home. 


Both are now closed. | tice to others. | if to keep time to his music. The back is fawn | to this country in a sailing vessel. Those brought 


Occasionally there is a student of unusual talent 


| who has no friends among the professors, and is 


| 


obliged to depend entirely upon his own merit and 


| persistent work. The writer remembers one student | 


In the vicinity of all the schools there are restau- | 


rants, small and comfortable hotels, and apartment 
houses, where students can obtain all necessary 
accommodations. 

Those who wish to study animals have free en- 
trance to the Garden of Plants, where there is a 
splendid collection of birds and animals, an enor- 
mous quantity of specimens of every branch of nat- 
ural history, and a class in modelling every summer 
taught by Frémiet, the great sculptor. The facilities 
for art study in Paris are endless. To describe them 
all would take more space than is contained in many 
copies of this paper. 

The art students in Paris are counted by thousands, 
and many of them become permanent residents. Art 
student life has, of course, many phases, but the life 
of the serious and successful student is very simple 
and exacting. It is an old saying, that art is a jeal- 
ous mistress, and the truth of it has been often 
illustrated. 

The student who means to succeed will, after tak- 
ing a bowl of coffee and a piece of bread as soon as 
he rises, generally get to the school by seven in the 
morning, and work until eleven, the hour for break- 
fast. Fifteen minutes at the end of each hour of 
the morning lesson is taken for rest. This gives 
the model who is posing a chance to change his 
position and straighten his joints, and the students 
an opportunity to rest and look at each other’s 
work. 

Criticism of each other’s work is considered 
one of the most valuable advantages that the 
school affords. The French breakfast hour 
is a peculiar feature of French life. To the 
Parisian it is, perhaps, the most enjoyable 
hour of the day. 

After breakfast the student either returns 
to the school, or goes to the Louvre, or some 
other gallery, and works at copying some 
famous masterpiece, or he may go to the 
private studio of some friend, some leader in 
the branch of art he is studying, or to the 
studio of his master at the school, and work there. 

The more promising students generally have one 
or two intimate friends among the best artists, to 
whom they go for counsel and criticism. And the 


various professors also have their favorites among | brown tissue paper, first pricking or creasing it to 


the students who show the most talent. 


There are many things about the government | to cut the pie. 


school that are different somewhat from schools for 
other kinds of study. For instance, there is a sys- 


tem of competition where the present ability and | 


knowledge of each pupil is gauged at the close of 
every one or two weeks. Here is an illustration: 

Ten, twenty or thirty hours, or two or five days, are 
given, as the case may be, to the students, in which 
to make a drawing or painting, or a model in clay, 
of a given antique statue, or of aliving figure. At 
the end of the time stated their work is exhibited to 
all the students and professors, to be judged by the 
latter according to the degree of merit of each. 

The rewards for proficiency are the best positions 
in the school-rooms, from which to study the models, 
medals and sums of money. By this system a con- 
stant spirit of emulation is kept up. 

The evenings are generally spent by the more seri- 
ous students in study, either in their own rooms or 
at some evening school. Many of them have very 
limited means, and some live in the depths of 
penury. This makes it necessary for them to earn 
something to pay their expenses, and they do almost 
anything that offers. 

Some of them make illustrations for newspapers, 
magazines and publishing houses. Some work at 











scene painting, or make models for plaster statues. | 


Others occupy subordinate positions in the opera or | take a cord between his finger and thumb, and pull 
theatre, and many make pictures, drawings, and out his “plum” or package through the thin paper. 


little figures in plaster, which they sell. 

The more advanced students in painting make 
copies of pictures in the various galleries, which 
they sell to tourists and picture-dealers. The young 
sculptors of special talent often find opportunities to 
do work for some eminent sculptor, by which they 
gain practice and compensation for their labor. 

These advanced students do this not only to help 
pay their way, but as a very superior method of 
study. 

After a time the best students of the government 
school cease their regular attendance, visiting it 
only for some special purpose, it being considered 
more advantageous to work for a master in his own 
private studio. 

Gifts from old artists, or persons interested in the 
government school, are constantly being received by 
the school, and these constitute new incentives to 
the ambition of the student. A week’s study may 
sometimes bring the student a prize of very great 
value. The accumulation of prizes brings one of 
still greater importance, by the award of which his 
whole future may be affected. 

The best students, however, and those who subse- 
quently become the most famous, are not always suc- 
cessful in these contests. In this school, as in our 
American colleges, it is not always the prize-takers 
who make great successes in after life. It is a 
common remark among artists, that the best men 
are those who have not succeeded at the school. 

Three of the most eminent French sculptors, 
Barye, Dubois and Frémiet, were unsuccessful in 
the most important competition of the school, that 
of the prize of Rome, at their first trial, and they 
cared so little about it that they did not make a 
second effort. 

Many of the great painters have also tried to gain 
this prize without success. When Millet competed 
for it, his professor came to him and said, “Your 
picture is the best, but I want you to wait until next 
year, and let A-— have it this year.” 

Millet was so astounded at such treatment that he 
left the school, and when his professor sent for him 
to return, with the assurance that he should have 
the prize the next year, he indignantly refused. 

It often happens in these competitions that some 








| in sculpture who entered the competition for the prize | 


of Rome nine successive years and was beaten every 
time, either by better men or by the favoritism of | 
the professors, and finally gained it on the tenth | 
trial, this being his last opportunity, as he had | 
reached the age of thirty, beyond which pupils are | 
not permitted to remain in the school. 

The winner of the above prize is sent, at the ex- 
pense of the government, to the French school at 
Rome, Italy, with a comfortable sum of money to 
live on, and all things necessary to pursue his studies 
for four years. Each year he is expected to send to 
Paris some work of sufficient importance to conform | 
to the requirements of the government. ‘The re- 
turned student from Rome receives commissions 
from the government, and a preference over those 
who have not been to Rome, in public consideration, | 
as well as in government favor. 

The competition for the prize of Rome takes 
place each year in architecture, painting and sculp- | 
ture, and is only open to Frenchmen. 

TRUMAN H. BARTLETT. 
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JACK HORNER’S PIE. 


Take a round tin pan or a baking dish, about four 
inches deep, and cover the outside neatly with brown 
tissue paper laid in narrow folds. 








Lay in the pan small packages of nuts and raisins 
or little gifts, attaching a cord eight or ten inches 
long to each package. 

Cover the pan with a plain, round surface of the 


mark off the number of pieces into which you wish 
Draw the cord of each package up through the 


paper above it, letting the ends hang out in sight. 
Finish off the edge of the pie with fringed tissue 





paper, red and white. 





When it is time to share the pie, let each child 


The top of the pie, when made, will look like 
Fig. 2. 
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TALKS ABOUT BIRDS. 
Fifth Paper. 
Beautiful Birds and Talking Birds. 


The African Finches.—These birds can hardly be 
classed among those kept for beauty of plumage 
only, as some of them have quite musical voices. 
Finches are usually kept in large numbers; they are 
hard-billed birds, and should be fed upon canary, 
millet and maw seed. The cage in which they are 
kept should have the wires very close together, as 
some of them are no larger than a two-weeks-old 
canary. Many of them will breed in cages or in the 
aviary. The temperature of the room in which they 
are kept should never fall below sixty degrees. As 
they come to us in hundreds of varieties, I shall 
describe only a few of the most common. 

The Avadavat is perhaps the smallest of the Afri- 
can finch family. His plumage is very beautiful, 
being a fiery red on the head and upper part of the 
body; the beak red; the tail brown; and the wings 
a reddish-brown. The feathers are tipped with 
white, making it beautifully speckled. Both the 
male and female sing a very sweet song. They will 
breed in a cage or aviary, commencing about the 





last of December. 


The Cutthroat is so named because of a bright | 


red streak extending from ear to ear across the 
throat. The rest of the plumage is a soft fawn 
color; he is about half the size of the canary. The 
female cutthroat is without the red band. They 
will very readily breed in confinement. 

The Magpie Finch will also breed inacage. His 
head, throat, back and wings are tinged with violet, 
while the general color is black, except the breast, 
which is pure white. 

The Cinder Finch is covered with the most delicate 
slate or pale lavender all over the body. The tail, 








| and that part of the body immediately above that, is | 


| black; the billred. A black line runs from the bill | 
| beyond the eye. They will breed in captivity. 
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When pur- 


a pretty little song, while dancing upon the perch as | chasing a gray parrot get one that has been shipped 


color; the wings and tail a darker shade; the breast 
white, and the beak silvery. 

The Crimson Finch is one of the brightest of the 
finch family. The face, cheeks, throat, and entire 
lower part of the body are a brilliant red. On the 
breast are small white spots, which grow in size as 
the birds grow older. 

Java Sparrows.—Java sparrows are named from 
the island of Java, from whence they are sent to 
this country in large numbers. They have no voice 
for singing, ordinarily. Very rarely a Java sparrow 
has been produced that could be called a singing 
bird. They are prized because of their beautiful 
plumage, and because they can be taught many 
interesting and amusing tricks. Much of their time 


over in steamers are very unpleasantly affected by 


| the soot and smoke on the way. The gray parrot is 
| the only one ever known to breed in captivity, and 


| 
| 


rot food. 


is spent in dressing the feathers of each other, hence | 


the perfect condition of their plumage. 
is an ashy-gray, with a clean white patch on the 
sides of the face or cheeks. The head is black, the 
billred. They will raise an almost incredible num- 
ber of young in a season. 

Another variety known as the White Java spar- 
rows have been originated and are bred by the 
Japanese. 

The Starling.—The starling is wonderfully gifted 
as an imitative bird, combining in one voice a good 
singer, a good whistler, and a good talker. Such 
birds can be taught to talk as readily as can a parrot. 
The plumage is a glossy, greenish-black, the bill 
brown. They should be provided with a mocking- 
bird cage, and be fed with mocking-bird food. If 
properly treated they often live fifteen or twenty 
years. In captivity this bird becomes very tame, 
can be let out of its cage, and depended upon to 
return to it. 

The Talking Minor.—This bird is a native of the 
East Indies. For a talking bird he is unsurpassed, 
not only being able to repeat words and sentences 
after patient teaching, but 
able to pick them up of 
himself, and say them cor- 
rectly and perfectly. He 
may also be 
taught to 
whistle 
airs. His 
bill, feet 
and legs 
are yellow; 
his general 
color black; a white stripe 
crosses each wing; the 
feathers of the head are 
quite short and velvety 
in appearance; under each eye is a bright yellow | 
membrane without feathers, and from the top of the | 
head on each side, bending backward and down- | 
ward, is another. He should have a large cage, and | 
be fed upon mocking-bird food. He is very fond of | 
ripe cherries, also of boiled egg and boiled potatoes 
given with raw, lean meat. These birds are ex- 
tremely strong and hearty. Instances have been 
known of their living to the age of seventy-five 
years. 

Parrots.—Parrots very easily become accustomed 
to cage life, and very much attached to their keepers. 
Kept in health they will live to a great age. Their 
talent for imitation has made them general favorites. 
The males and females are alike in plumage, and 
both make good talkers. 

The parrot should be fed upon two kinds of food; 
one should consist of canary seed, dried sweet corn, 
padda, and hemp seed. The other should be soft 
food made as follows: Pour over a slice of stale 
bread enough warm water to soak it thoroughly; 
after soaking ten minutes squeeze it as dry as possi- 
ble, and pour over enough boiling milk to moisten it 
well. 

Parrots are very fond of nuts, especially peanuts, 
with which they should be supplied occasionally. 
Never feed upon meat, for they will soon acquire an 
appetite for it, and will often pluck out their own 
feathers to appease that desire. If they should do 
this, give them a piece of wood to gnaw at. 

Parrots need very little water to drink if fed upon 
the soft food given above. Once a week will be as 
often as he will require a drink. Keep the cage as 
clean as possible, and strew over with white or red 
gravel, for it must be remembered that they have 
gizzards like chickens, and as they are very hearty 
feeders require an abundance of this material to 
aid in digestion. 

To Teach Parrots to Talk, or indeed any talking 
birds, it is best first to make friends with them, and 
accustom them to being handled. Then out of sight 
of the bird, and in the same “key” as the bird’s 
voice is pitched, say what you wish the bird to repeat, 
letting the words glide along as smoothly as possible, 
and run them together, somewhat. 

Never split a parrot’s tongue to facilitate talking. 
It is a cruel practice, and rather hinders than pro- 
motes the end you wish to attain. If the bird has 
great trouble in repeating what you wish it to learn, 
do not persist in it, but select something else, for 
fear of discouraging your bird and making it obsti- | 
nate. A parrot will learn to talk more quickly from | 
children than from older per- 
sons, and from women than 
from men, for the 
female voice is 
nearer the key of 
the parrot’s than 
the male voice is. 

The Gray Parrot. 
—This bird is re- 
markable as being 
the most intelligent 
of the parrot fam- 
ily. It will read- 
ily learn to speak 
words and senten- 
ces, and can be 
taught to whistle 
popular airs. The 
plumage is a light 
gray ; the tail bright scarlet; 
the face bald and white; the 
beak black and very much hooked. In size they vary | 
from nine to twelve inches. They require no water. 










The body | 


| 












even it very rarely does so. 

The Sulphur-crested Cockatoos.—These birds make 
good talkers, and are very easily tamed. The plumage 
is pure white with a 
lemon-colored crest. The 
feathers of the head often 
measure seven inches. 
This species should be 
kept upon a 
perch, and fed on 
the ordinary par- 







The Cuban 
Parrot.— As its 
name simnifies 
these birds are 
bred in Cuba, and 
are shipped to us 
in large numbers 
every year. The 
color of the main 
part of the plum. 
age is green, the 
face a beautiful 
rose color with 
a little white. 
These parrots are 
rather small, but 
make good talk- 
ers, and require very little teaching. 

The Mexican Parrots.—These are of two varieties: 
The Double Yellow and the Single Yellow Head. 
The former is the better parrot of the two. These 
are the most popular ones of the United States, and 
are considered by some to be superior even to the 
grayparrot. It can whistle songs, and speak 
both fluently and very readily. It is the 
largest of all parrots. It isa handsome green 
all over the body, except a little red on the 
wings and tail. A fine specimen of this order 
of parrots will often bring several hundred 
dollars. E. F. MorRRIsSON. 
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AN ELECTRIC BELL. 


Electric bells are superior to all other varieties of 
call-bells, because the bell itself may be placed in 
any desirable location, irrespective to the position 
of the annunciator. One may be constructed as 
follows: 

Nearly every house has an old bell in the attic or 
rubbish room. If not, one can be obtained from a 
hardware dealer forafewcents. Exercise your own 
ingenuity in fixing this toa base. If the bell is two 
inches in diameter, the base should be four by six 
inches. Upon each end of a soft iron bolt, one and 
one-half by one-fourth inch, fix, by means of seal- 
ing-wax, two three-fourths-inch buttons of paste- 
board. 

Between the buttons wind six or eight layers of 
No. 22 insulated copper wire. The whole forms an 
electro-magnet. Attach this to the base in the posi- 
tion indicated by the cut. This may be done by 
means of a strap of tin plate bent over the coil and 
tacked to the base. Geta block of hard wood five- 
eighths of an inch thick, three inches long, and an 
inch and a half broad. From one corner of this 
saw out a piece one by two inches. In the centre of 
the bottom of the L-shaped piece remaining, saw 
with a thin saw a slit half an inch deep. 

In the end of a strip of thin spring brass, one-half 
by six inches, place a tinsmith’s rivet with two 
washers. Bend back upon itself two inches of the 
other end of the strip, so that at the bend the two 
portions shall be close together, but at the end they 
shall be about a quarter of an inch apart. To the 
centre of the longer portion bind, by means of fine 
wire, a piece of soft iron, an eighth of an inch thick 














by one and a half long. Press the bent portion of 
the brass into the saw slit of the hard wood, and 
attach the whole to the base as indicated in the cut. 
Pass an inch brass screw through the hard wood 
against the shorter extremity of the brass. 

When all is in place there should be a distance of 
a sixteenth of an inch between the soft iron and the 
bolt head of the magnet, and a distance of an eighth 
of an inch between the rivet and the bell. 

One end of the magnet wire should connect with 
the brass, where it is bent, and the other end con- 
nects with a binding part. The other binding part 
is connected with the brass screw, opposite to the 
end of the spring. Connect the instrument with a 
battery, and then adjust the brass screw until the 
bell rings. 

The principle of the bell’s working is, that a cur- 
rent of electricity passing through the magnet causes 
it to attract the soft-iron. This causes the rivet to 
hit the bell and, at the same time, breaks the cur- 
rent between the screw and end of the brass. The 
magnet then ceases to attract the soft iron, which 
flies back only to close the circuit again to be re- 
attracted. A continuous vibration is thus kept up 
as long as a current of electricity is supplied. 

It is customary to use a Leclanche battery for bells, 
because they require no attention, oftentimes work- 
ing for two years after being connected. A single 
cell will suffice for a house bell. 

One may be made out of a wide-mouthed fruit jar. 
Substitute, for the glass cover, one made of hare 
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I think there'll be a change of weather. 00 YOU WANT co. OPenarion REDUCES cost — a co., n providence, RB. 1. | cup presses back the intestines 








gust asa geesen does with the 
ger. ith light pressure the 


e 
reely’s Adjustable Pants! Epa! ee ope 


No buttons, no buttonholes. mail. Circular free. iggleston Truss Co., == dt, 
.8. REED Toy Co., Leominster, Mass. 


Size varied 4 inches in +2 minute. Estas. 1822. 
Made in 43 the usual time. PHILADELPHIA 
Put on in ‘2 the usual time. 
Special chance given one tailor in RED. 
every to 
In Bozrah, Conn., August, 1819, Mr. John Bate of H 715 W i ~ St., Boston, 
Williamstowti, Mass., to Miss Mary Ann Bass of the Any little BOY or CIRL z 


former place, after a courtship of one hour. who sends us a stam envelope, addressed, will re- WHITE'S K KITCHEN INDICATOR TABLET. CRAMPS wot at 

ain / - Sem. ceive aset of HANDSOME CARDS. PEG UP WILL gave you many unnecessary vs 

8 this not angling we as teps. When you are out of Sugar, | 

Such tender bait to take? John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggists, Troy, N.Y. Butter, Eggs, Ze. . Slinply put a peg COLICS. Tl 
He caught in one short hour a Bass, in hole on the Indicator opposite the article needed. T 


< 
‘he Bass, though, caught the Bate. \ $ J f* \ the order for the grocer is always ready. Resembles a8 | Imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 
~S . | 


In Haverhill, Mass., August, 1829, Cotton K. A 60LD WATCH ? 9 KEYSTONE WATC H 
5 -e he Me Miss § a Co., 904 Walnut 
Mar oy SF I, Ee Sy SS Sy ey __ Street. Philada.. fc ‘for Ma Particulars of their plan. 


An old calculation of gain and loas ’ The Ga Game of Politics, | or the Race for the Presidency, 
roves a stone that is rolling will gather no moss; | » 

A happy expedient has lately been thought on | She nee pester game; be the | ce, BA. Sent prepaid on re: 
By which Marble may gather and cultivate Cotton, ceipt of $1.25 by ¥ 

































b! - iof polished wood, bright metallic pegs. 
In West Springfield, Mass., December, 1826, Cribbage-Board of polish 1 e pegs: 


Com = oes each, or 3 for $1.00, post-paid. Boston 














In Washington, May 17, 1834, Joshua Peck to Miss | Cyprus, Guiana, Trinidad, etc.,only 10c. New 20- 
Amelia Bushel. se ma Price-List free. Agents wanted at33 1-3 — 


ent. Complete set | 
Standard Bl ro » 1115 8. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo, $1.00, of Dealers 


a = en Coughlin Blot- 
ON EASY PEERLESS PARLOR TENNIS SET. | fer Co.. postpaid, 
tei GYGAES pavuasve PAYMENTS - Lowell, Mass. 


= => 
Stephen Bumprey, ag red 76, a Revolutionary pen-| Learn Shorthand. Old School. Largest in the world. | Tablet Co., 85 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. my WILLIA MS POPULAR 
sioner, to Miss Sarah Dewey, aged 38. pa +; tree, Willis’s College Shorthand, Springfield, O. |“ jamm . Great Indoor Game INDOOR GA _ E 
In "76 he fought and bled; STAMPS +d rare var., Siam, 1 , Borneo, Egypt For Ghitdren 2 CARDS 
78 he woo’ 1. osn eru, reas’y, n u . ~ 
At 76 he woo’d and wed. War, ph * po SBe. 100 jae nee ane, Ghelctene | : h) ae 


or Birthday pres- 


© EXACTLY LIKE 





Alzookers, bobs and wedding cakes ! 

What changes of measures marriage makes; 
uick as a thought, at Hymen’s beck, 
Bushel changed into a Peck. 














Noextracharge; every American make; new To reduce my stock of mu- 


WW = = St: 
FB. + 
° Gis or 2d-hand, lowest prices guaranteed Send for sic I will send by mail, post- 
nat Weve ay =, _ n m_ & , 1821, John W. j= cata. Rouse, Hacard & Con 8 H St, Peoria. Musie Cale paid, ad mleces, ful sheet 
oney, &8q., to Mary 5. Austen. | music size, including songs, 
arches, It a- 
From sweet flowers the busy bee SEND to the ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU neg a eo ag ISM 











- drilles (with calls), ete., b 
Can scarce a drop of honey gather; COUNCIL UFES. br free sample of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, ete., for only 2 


But oh, how sweet a flower fs she the only —# .- of the king, yi tH Entertainments | cents. Satisfaction given or money back. Read this: 
Who turns to Honey altogether ! for Churches, Societies and Homes. Also Publishers of | Mr. Hathaway :—Am very much leased with the music Cc 
Old District School,” ‘‘Temple of Fame,” etc. | sent me; it is worth ten times the money. R.J. Alle 


Do it self. ¢ Hoosick, N. H. 100songs, words and music, 5 cents. . b] 
WHAT IT WOULD CosT C) heap pres Croutar | Lz Ls Hathaway, 89 Washington st. Boston. vase. | MAIUCNE § NNCOMA ic as ers, 
é 4 Sit. 2 . 
. ; tin gee ees Or ldrls Dearborn giresty RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 
Caroline, Queen of George II., was once moved 2 stamps for cata- HICA J SuRE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
by a covetousness similar to that which incited logue of presses, &c., to KELSEY & CO. Meriden,| 
Ahab to ask Naboth for his vineyard adjoining the 
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Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 
RED Elo VER BLOSSOMS, Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 
% aa Blossoms. The Best 
lood Pu known. C A BOOK For 
Biood Portier fooen Cures | 4A gmmiooed A S10 BOOK FR 25c. 


heumatism Dyspepsia, Sick ins Manual of Useful Information 


“A GENTS WANTED. An active young man or boy 
- tse = in every town to sell our Fastenings. Every 
royal palace, that he might make it “a garden of | buggy owner will buy. They sell themselves. Cost 12 
herbs.” cents, sell for 50 cents. Agents are making $25 to 

r week. Send stamp for particulars. Safety Tug 
The queen lived in St. James’s palace, and thought astening oon 304 Vine St., Cincinnati, “ohio. 




















that the adj St. J Park, bel _— he, Constipation, Piles. Tonk fee ries Sits contain the creees ol 8 
rat the adjoining James’s Park, belonging to TWO-CENT STAMPS for - whole library. Everybody delighted wit 
the public, would make a nice palace garden. She SEN Oe, ontene LITHOGRAPHED dp in ee =, pu kun's ” this vast storehouse of practical knowledge 
therefore asked the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Ps 





oO om 
Souvenir of Niagara Falls, Hud- reular, Mention Companion, on — subjects. It has a million facts 
Walpole, what it would cost to shut it up and make | 808 River or White Mountains (state which). 4 —— 
it a royal garden. designs each, bound with Nickle-Plated Chain. 3 for 30 


“Oh, a trifle, madame ; a trifle,” answered the = Underwood & Wagener, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


eynical, shrewd premier. 500 mixed, Austraiion iCte, He. rt 
“A trifle, Sir Robert!” replied the queen. “I know | eo Fare Zululand, Tunis, etc. ; 
better. It will be expensive, but I wish you to tell | Argentine, Wc.; Hi Brasil, We.; 0 Fin- 


at value toeveryone. 50 Full-Page 
red ae and description of every 
is 











aaoue in the world. a handsome 
P volume of 440 pages bound in silk cloth, 
| ' and contains everything that you need to 








Has 
y Bhs many 
ronounced 
hope! ess by physi-} 








know. Nearly half a million sold in 8 
months. We guarantee no such book has 


- 
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| iand, 10¢.; 30 BA ee / cians. Send for Free gH ever before been published, and will refund 
me the cost a8 near as you can guess.’ | Iilustrated lst free. Agents waited ag por peut Co meney ce seene che. One 
“Why, madame, I believe the whole will cost but commission, . P. VIN ee Chatham, N. Y. : TS scent wold 208 copies in 





three crowns,” rejoined the Minister, lookin i " 
calmly in the face. ” “CUTTING © L- | Tailor Method ! 

The queen, seeing that Sir Robert meant the three | Waist, Skirt Sleeve Sy stem} 
crowns of England, Scotland and Ireland, had the simplest ever — May be a practi- 
tact to answer, “Then I will think no more of it.” oat as a i minutes, Half-price to introduce 
HN, Inventor, Bloomington, Ill. 


- ~er : DEAF: } CURED by. PECK’ § Par. 
NVISIBLE Tubular Ear Cushions 

ODIOUS COMPARISONS. Whispers heard distinctly. Comfort- 
‘ ‘ i able. Successful where all Remedies Fail. permet 
The size of the great Western lakes is seldom | book and proofs free. Address orcall on F. HISCOX, szsneoensnesesses 


appreciated by people who have not travelled for | 3 Broadway, cor. 14th St..New York. / have no agents, 


days out of sight of land on these vast fresh-water PHONETIC SHORTHAND. (6 ee nee eS Soran 


P 
Washington. Another 700 in Springfield, Se for agents terms 
and s copy bound in Limp cloth, or 50¢. ius a —_ in library style. 
LAIRD & LEE, 203 Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A) 
seas. Exercises Corrected for Students who wish to A Rape You pa, a down, bel sy Brake 
t ful Weste study at home. Send two cents in stamps for Cat. Free. mo ‘ } Automatic Bra 
A boastful Westerner once asked a Boston friend | engraved d Syn »sis, and mention YOUTHS COMPANION. | (endreference from pestmaster,and either 2p 3S FREE 
with whom he was cruising along the Atlantic coast, .Ww.o GOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. L t_shippe subject to10 O daze seat We retail at the lowest Z> 


which he supposed to be larger, Massachusetts or 


Lake Superior. ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


“Massachusetts, certainly.” ON 
“No, you could put all of the six New England gy Bag tt yy SS 
States into the lake, dotting them around as islands, | Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 
and yet never guess ‘that they were more than points Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
of — = owe eee ” JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 4 years City Treas, 
‘It is quite possible that I should not see them at 
all the my ad the quick reply of the Boston man; EXTRAMAGIC IANTERN SLIDES (ante TERMS 
@omICVIEWS 5} 5) Oe RDOZEY MAL. 





wholesale factory prices, and AV {7A WHEEL CHAIRS 
ship goods to be paid for on j= s TO HIRE. 
——. ~ stamp for i, SPECIAL FREE 
me goods desire Vv DELIVERY, 
iam 5 MFG-CO., 145 VFritanelyhia. Pe 


wm te=<==>— 4 $5 BOOK for 25c. 


OGILVIE’S POCKET MANUAL 
and UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, is the 
i most valuable book ever issued, and 














“T am a little dull, and never see a point.” 
















BIBLE VIEWS ep that ONLY GENUINE contains ate tans , Processes, ‘Tra de 

eapaciemieane. EKEL BROWN 48 RA ae aa RUSSIA C iT apes ER, MASS Berm rer Orpen, om, ie 
a oy tl ufactor $0. 

COMPLIMENTARY. EME CO., St by mail 20c’ stamps. all important Political Facts, Interest 


JUNIOR PRINTING OUTFIT. 50c. 


Contains a 4A font of metal-bodied, rubber- i | 





and Wages Tables, and altogether near 
\lion items of interest to all 











It is a delicate proceeding to tell a woman that 
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; ; : If t tok ny thing 
you do not like the music she makes, but in case of | ne ane eceeaene type holder, Bottle ine af ofimportancs, this book mil tell i 
necessity the thing can b >, | delible ink (warranted not to wash out), in \ to sell i 
y ling can be done Pa pads and tweezers. sotene cheap about And Ste ti il Vi = Agents Wanted i: te 
A gentleman with a sensitive and cultivated ear | HENTaule Ene cxee to rice. P.O. stamps taken. reopticons, all prices. jews illustrating 


was greatly annoyed by the persistent and wretched 


orks, New Haven,Ct. poe subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. [7A cost Be aa thes Geoeee ; N30 
piano playing of a woman who occupied the room 


h Ik cloth, 50 
rofitable business for a man with small capital, Also cloth, price 25cts.; heavy si 





ts. $10 a day guaranteed to wide- awake agents. Sold by all 
ane Type-writing | Lanterns for Home Amusement. 180-page Catalogue free. ia 1 ILVIE. 
over his head. One day he met her in the hall STENOGRAPHY thoroughly taught at | McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St NY, Pumas, Silies duesen ae Sele. ——— 


accompanied by her three-year-old daughter. 





Eastman College, 


“y Phe little air] plays quite well for a child of her Po*keepgic, La sor general reporting. Smaeb 
age,’’ he remarked, in his most friendly manner. “I 
hear her practising every day.” P measured wR or N GAINES. Poughkeepsie, aa 
ae GROUP, REMEDY =: 
medicine 
SHE KNEW BETTER. 


known that 
“ % cot : lcure Membranous Croup. Inaprivate practice 
Mammy,” said a little colored boy, on his return of ‘went years it has never faile 


from school one day, ‘did yo’ know dat dar’s three te BIN tt. i. 



















yorEe. MEN, are you becoming bald? YOUNG 


| Box, 50. cents. C. A. BELD 


to cure an th L IES, are you troubled with dandruff? You zan stop 
mail, 10 cents. for eC. both by using » -ortland gentleman says: 
ti : : spline , Jamaica, N PORTLAND, ME., March 2Ist, 1887. 
mes ez much watah ez dar is lan’ in dis wuld?” elf-1 king St Yucca Co., Burlington, Vt., Gentiemen: :—I have use = 
**W’at kin’ ob no.’count talk am dat?’ replied his Knyfnamea Eabber, ‘SESE RES! perell ti 3% af ss time, and ‘beg to r= pe. gr 
f p - air from raused a ne 
mother, sharply. ‘Don’ yo’ know dat if dat war 80 fm yp te eo 














nies. ome. Asacure for dandruff it is mnexcoltes. It is also 

we'd all been drow nded a million ye ahs ago? Vil N pene a splendid eer ae = Oe oO fe 

ame,Town & Stateon,2Qc Clubof8,$1.40 a y 

pon adh ool if I heahs ob yo’ l’arnin’ any Rubber StampOo. New Haven, Conn Ss trial bottle: * One aif dosae WE, aruR se rp peat-pal 
Est, 1876. Best references. factory , 11 & 13 Genter St. ee Page 569 Premium List. _| Aiways address YUCCA CO, BURLINGLON, VT. 
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ICARUS OUTDONE. 


In the famous balloon ascension of Mr. Coxwell 
and Mr. Glaisher, in 1862, when an altitude of 37,000 
feet, or seven miles was reached, six pigeons were 
taken along. One was thrown out at the height 
of three miles. It extended its wings and dropped 
like a piece of paper. At four miles the second was 
released, und flew vigorously round and round, 
apparently taking a dip at each revolution. When 
the balloon had ascended half a mile or more higher. 
the third bird was thrown out, and fell toward the 
earth like a stone. 


One of the other pigeons was thrown out on the 
descent, at a height of about four miles, and after 
flying in a circle it alighted on the top of the 
balloon. The other two were brought down to the 
ground. One wus found to be dead; the other was 
barely alive, and did not come to itself for a quarter 
of an hour. 

The men themselves were in danger of perishing, 
though they bore the rarefaction of the air and the 
intense cold better than did the birds, strange as it 
may seem. Mr. Glaisher became insensible, and 
remained so for some minutes, till Mr. Coxwell, 
by almost superhuman exertions, managed to mount 
into the ring, and by means of his teeth,—he had 
lost the use of his hands,—to pull the rope that 
opened the escape-valve. 

“Never shall I forget those painful moments,” 
says Mr. Coxwell, ‘“‘when Mr. Glaisher made no 
response to my questions. 
would never take any more readings. I could feel 
the reviving effects of a warmer temperature, and 
wondered that he showed no signs of animation. 

“T was in despair, when finally he gasped, and the 
next moment he drew himself up and looked at me 
in confusion. He had been insensible, he said, but 
seemed to have no idea for how long, until he 
caught up his pencil and noted the time and the 
reading of the instruments. 

“How sweet and life-giving was the delicious 
atmosphere as we came near the ground! We were 
like convalescents taking in copious draughts of sea- 
air after leaving a pestilential city.” 

The ascension was the talk of the day, as it 
deserved to be. The London Times lauded the cour- 
age of the aéronaut and his scientific companion, 
and Punch printed a “Song by a Schoolboy,” in 
which Icarus was declared to have been nowhere, in 
comparison with these two modern high-fliers. 


“No mortal man could soar so high, 
Because, at that great height, 
A pigeon they let out to fly, 
vuld not effect its flight. 
Half-stifled for the want of breath 
Yas Coxwell, Glaisher too; 
Glaisher was nearly froze to death, 
And Coxwell’s hands turned blue. 


“Tis true that these two men did go 

Six miles toward the sky: 

But as for Icarus, we know 
That story’s all my eye. 

Then what’s the use to read about 
Old heroes’ fabled acts, 

When now they’re beaten, out and out, 
By wonders that are facts.” 





A GALLANT WISH. 


Perhaps it is a natural feeling, when a husband 
and wife have grown old together, to dislike to see 
artificial changes in each other, though the services 
of the dentist and the perruquier are often recog. 
nized.as necessary. General Grant, at least, wished to 
preserve even a defect in the face of his “Julia,” 
because it was dear to him, and he was as sincere as 
he was courtly in saying so. 


When the honors came upon the Grants, the mis- 
tress of the White House began to renew the dream 
of her girlhood—to have her cross eyes straightened. 
Wishing to surprise the President, Mrs. Grant, tell- 
ing nobody, sent for the most eminent oculist in 
America. He willingly promised to undertake the 
operation, which he assured her would be easy to 
accomplish, and without danger. 

The good lady could not contain herself for joy, 
and, woman-like, when she saw her husband, con- 
fided to him the pleasure she had in store for him. 
He looked wistfully into those dear eyes which had 
held him with tender gaze through all the trials of a 
checkered career, and said, in a simple way: 

“Julia, I wish you would not change them. I love 
them as they are, and they might seem strange if 
altered.” 

Nor Launcelot, nor Romeo, nor lover of any clime 
or age, ever spoke words of tenderer gallantry than 
those of the hero of Appomattox.—N. Y. Graphic. 


—t@r-—_ 
COSTLY CUPS. 


“What delicious water! It’s the sweetest water I 
ever tasted. I declare, I shall come up here for a 
drink every day during my vacation.” The young 
man who spoke had come from San Francisco to the 
Sierras for a fortnight. He had been drinking from 
& mountain spring among the red-woods, a mile 
from the cabin where he was camping. He had 
knelt on the ground and his mouth had been down 
to the water. 


As he spoke, he rose, brushing the drops from his 
face. His companion, an old mountaineer, replied, 
“Suits your taste, does it? Well, now, the sweetest 
water I ever tasted was when I was down to Frisco 
ten years ago. You know that fountain in the 
Square with the iron cup chained to it? I used to 
£0 down there every day while I was in the city to 
take a drink from that fountain.” 

“Reservoir water and lead pipes!” exclaimed the 
city man, ‘and a public cup—rusty, too!” 

he old mountaineer chuckled a moment before 

replying, “I reckon you’ve forgotten it cost me sev- 
eral days’ time and nineteen dollars in car-fare to git 
where I could git a taste from that rusty free cup, 
just the same as it cost you to git up here and stick 
your nose into that spring inthe ground. 

“T tell you what, young mister, it’s the trouble it 
Saute o0 git things that sweetens their taste, every 

ne, 
ee 


GOOD-HUMOR. 


The French soldier in war goes through the sever- 
est hardship with wonderful good-humor. 


At the battle of Wirth a French soldier had his 
tight hand shot off by a shell. His lieutenant went 
to him, as they were carrying him off the field, and 
gave him a word of sympathy. 

Ay, my lieutenant,” said the soldier, “I shall 
have to learn to make cigarettes with one hand.” 


+ or 
Teacher—Why didn’t you ask your father how this 
sum was done? 


Joh nnie—’Cause I didn’t want to be sent to bed.— 
ew York Sun. 


I began to fear that he | 
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The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 

delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with alco- 
| Aolic washes, and plastering it with grease. which has no 
| affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Co- 
coaine. a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv. 








The leading Upholsterers in New York City use 


The “EFFICIENT” Spring Shade Roller, 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 406 Broadway, N. Y. 


GEMS Cut ready for setting, 50c. each, post-paid, 


worth $1.50, real Aquamarines, Amethysts, 
Smoky Topaz and Moonstones. Interna- 
tional Mineral Cabinets, 100 spec., $3. 
2% spec 


0, 50 spec., $1.75, 
" ase, expressage 
prepaid. Geo. L. English & Co., 1512 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa, 


$1; each collection in handsome c 
RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS 


with the handsome and durable Fibre Seat. Up to 16 








aid and fitted, on receipt of price and paper pattern. 


Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


arwood Mie. Co.,9 
BOYS!! BOYS!!! 





BOYS! 

. . 
Do you want to know all about the 
LOCOMOTIVE? 

Send 10 cents for three 14 x 6 pictures, showing all 
parts and their names. These will give you full instruc- 
tion. THE RAIL NEWS Co.,Box 37-446, 6th Ave.,N.Y.City. 


DeLAND & LAKE HELEN, LORIDA 


The most delightful places in 

Own A Home in one of them. 
Orange Groves of 
Lots of land near 


You can purchase House and Lo 
any age or size. Tracts, Blocks an 
and in DeLand and Lake Helen on Terms to suit you. 
For full particulars address, 

. A. DeLAND, Fairport, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


An Entirely New Thing. Exclusive Territory Given, 
For your interest to write us at once for information, 








Address, THE WORCESTER FIRE APPLIANCE CO., 


(Incorporated.) 38 Front St., Worcester, Mass. 


TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
Best Utensil in the universe. 
——_TSS)\ DAGGETT'S 
Bread in the world, Ad terms 
W. A. DACCETT & co.. Vineland, N. J. 


or Western Office, 184 E. Indiana St., Chicago. 











BY MAIL! 
Everything in Dry Goods and Garments. 








Suits for Boys, Girls and Babies, Upholstery, &c., all 
at lowest prices. Send for samples and Shopping Com- 
a (FREE). GRANVILLE B. H S & 
,O., successors to C ER CONARD, Mar- 
ket and Ninth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
More Family Pride. 

$5 Worth. 


A warranted U. 8. 
Standard Family 
Scale. Capacity, }¢0z. 
to 244 pounds. Sent 





Price List free. Ad- 
: ‘ dress, ‘‘ JONES, 
: He pays the 
: : : freight,” Bingham- 
i : ton, New York, 
THE FLORAL FAN, 
AScenic Crescent, An Illuminated Palette, 
The Dove of Peace, Sheltered 
from the Wind, 
And a Large Package of IMPORTED ART PIECES, 
sent by mail to any one who will ea a box of the genuine 
DR. c. McLANE’S Celebrated Liver Pills, (Price 25 
cents), from a druggist and mail us the outside wrapper from 
the Box with address PLAINLY WRITTEN and 4 cents in stamps, 
Worth $1.00. Be sure you get the Genuine. Mention this paper 
FLEMING BROS., Pittsburgh, Pae 



















Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 











This cut represents one of 
our circular Plaques, suit- 
able for Wall Decorations, 
etc. Made of Papier Maché. 
Will mail one pair, with 
Brass Easels, for 25c.; or 
five pair for $1.00. The same 
Blank for hand-painting at 
same price. 


Paper Owls, 


Directions and materials for making, also Sample Owl 
for 25c. MADISON ART CO., Madison, Conn, 


ART AMATEUR $ 


uperb numbers of this Loa ent and best practical 
art magazine, indispensable for all wishing to learn 

Oil, Water-color or China Painting, Wood-carving, 

phe pai. Brass Hammering, Book Illustrating, 

and Embro’ idery. To secure these, together 

With 12 Exquisite Colored Studies 

suitable for copying or framing, and hundreds of artistic 
working designs and illustrations, send this (Zhe Youth's 
Companion) advertisement, and $1 lar price, $2) di- 
rect to the Pub., Montague Marks, nion Square, N. ¥. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 
ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 








$4,000 A. DAT. 


inch, 36 cents; 17 or 18 inch, 48 cents. Sent by mail, pree | 


- CAUTION 


| 





| 





W. L. DOUGLAS $3 AN 
STYLES OF LADIES’ SHOES: 
‘**The American Common-Sense,”’ ‘‘ The M 
in the Latest Styles. 


SKATES 


CATALOCUE FREE. 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
= For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A lete gy 
Takes up but 6 in. square floor-room; new, 
scientific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. 
Indorsed by 20, hysicians, law- 
yers, clergymen, editors and others 
how using it. Send for illustrated 
circular, 
















)engravings; no charge. 
st Prof. D. L. Dowd, Scientific, 
t and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th St., New York. 


| FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to mak 
them 2 and rosy by calisthenic 
exercises, fully illustrated, for 50 
Cents. Also rules for Dumb-bells to 
develop every muscle_of the limbs 
and body for 50 Cents additional,fully 
illustrated. Prof. D, L. Down, 
Scientific, Physical and Vocal Cule 
ture. dress, No, School, 
9 East 14th Street, New York. 

















COMMON SENSE 
ROOM HOLDER 





BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FoR— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
(2 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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OWN 
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and sues and a bis Wainer goods 
\ loin origina! Beauhy of Tih and 
Z Sunes? ot sane 














Be sure W. L. Douglas’s name and the price are stamped on bottom. 
Take none claimed to be just as good. 
you can get what you want direct from factory by enclosing adv’ed price. 


WwW. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


Our claims for this 
Shoes advertised, are 

_It contains better material. 
lish, better fittin 
ter general satisfaction. 
money for the consumer. 
is due to merit. 
any other manufacturer. 
the world, and has a — demand than any 
other $3 Shoe advertised. 


$5,000 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 


Shoe over all other $3 


It_is more sty- 
and durable. It gives bet- 
It saves more 
Its Ext success 
It cannot _be duplicated by 
It is the best in 


will be paid to any person whi will prove 
the above statements to be untrue, 


Of equal values are the W. L. DOUGLAS $5.00 


Shoe; 
2.50, $2.25 and $2.00 Workingmen’s Shoes; 
$2.00 and $1.75 Boys’ School 
The Brogan and 
celled, 
Shoes are strictly water-proof. 


D $2 SHOES FOR LADIES. 


Both Ladies’ Shoes are made in sizes from 1 to 7, including half sizes, and B, C, D, E and EE widths. 

‘‘The French Opera,” ‘‘ The Spanish Arch Opera,” 
edium Common-Sense.”’ 
Also, French Opera in Front Lace, 
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SEE WHAT $300 WILL DO! 
Few are aware that a modern 
steam or hot-water heating job, 
which will work automatically, 
run een ye | and reduce 
your coal bill 25 per cent. 
over the hot air furnace, 
can be put in an ordi- 
nary house for this 

sum. ur “Fu 
man Boiler’? has 
advantages over all 
‘others. It will put 
the heat where you 
_ wantit. No dust, no 
gas. We carry_in stock 30 sizes—work erccted any- 
where in the United States. Estimates free for the 
smallest house or largest block or church, Satisfaction 
Send for our 100 page Illustrated Book. 
ress Mfg. Co., Geneva, N.Y. 
Cut this out; it may not appear again, 


THE COODRICH 
Self-Heating & Folding Bath-Tub. 


20 gallons of water heated 
with oll, gasoline or gas in 
20 minutes. Finished in 
natural or antique wood, 
Price, F. O. B. at Chicago, 
$35. Weight, packed, 
180 pounds. Address 


T. G. MOSELY, Sole Agent, 
a 11 Temple Ct., Chicago, Ill. 






































-sewed Shoe ; 
$3.50 


$4.00 H 
Police and 


and-sewed Welt 
Farmers’ Shoe; 


hoes. 
lough Shoes are unex- 
The $3 Grain (laced) and Creedmore 


All made in Button 
on $3 Shoe only. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








BARNEY & BERRY | Rev.T DeWITT TALMAGE’S: 


A H containing 30 of his best Ser- 

mons and a full History of his 

Life. 130 es, 20 full-page illustrations, including a splendid 

rtrait of intmnage. w price and quick sales is my motto. 

Price, bound in cloth $1.50; half Russia, $2.00, 50 per cent discount 

to live agents, Send 50 cts. for Prospectus and package of Circu- 
lars, and goto work. Address 


J. 8. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 
——— 


. 





v 


Ro 
>, 

tet o® 
eseses: 


Best Fences and Gates for a 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this paper, 
SEDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


THE CHILDREN’S 


BED CLOTHES HOLDER, 


P2227, 








a (Patented Sept. 3, 1839) 
CERO MBOpE 


TULL 
} ea 


The success attending the use of the Chil- 
n’s Bed Clothes Holder practically demon- 
strates that those who have the welfare of their little 
ones at heart would not be without it a moment if ey 
knew its usefulness. It is a preservation of the health 
of the child, and the care, trouble and worry it saves 
the parents cannot be estimated. 

This device is for use on cribs and cradles for keep- 
ing children covered, making it impossible for them 
to kick the clothes off or otherwise disarrange them, 
while it allows full freedom to the limbs. By its use they 
sleep warm and comfortable. It is the greatest protec- 
tion —— their taking cold, preventing coughing, 
sore throat, croup, bronchitis, pneumonia, etc. 
which are cau by becoming uncovered and chilled 
during sleep. 

It is easily applied, it will last a lifetime, and save 
many doctor’s bills. itis highly recommended by phy- 
sicians. In ordering, please send size of crib or cradle. 
Send for circulars giving full description, etc. Sent to 
any adaree on receipt 0: price. Price (to fit any size of 
crib), 2.50; cradle, 2.25. Agts. wanted, Sells at sight. 


D. FARRINGTON, 103 Chambers Street, New York. 

















THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75. 
bey amy outfit for learning telegraphy and operating 


short lines of telegraph from a few feet to several miles 
in‘length. Consists of full size, well-made Sounder and 
Key Combination Set, as above, with Battery, Book of 
Instruction, Insulated Wire, Chemicalsand all necessary 
materials for operating. Price, $3.75. Sent by express 
upon receipt of amount by registered letter. money 
order, express order, or stamps. Illustrated Morse 
Pamphlet of practical aelegraph Instructions free to 
any address. J. H. BUNNELL & CO., 106 & 
108 Liberty St., N. ¥Y. Largest and best Telegraph 
Supply House in America. 


| BOSTON 
Is the principal city in the United States 
for the sale of Custom Clothing. 
Pants to order $3.00 BXGs G 
Suits to order $1325 up Psy tr 
7 to $30.00 for fine goods. 
These are not ready 
made garments; but made 
to order to the individual 
7 measures sent us according 
to our standard rules for 
self measuring. If you 
wish to avail yourself of 
this plan of wearing Tailor; 
made garments at a much less cost than the ordinary 
ready made, send 6 cts, for samples, 40 in. tape, 
jrules, and all particulars ae to take your own 

es' 























BAY STATE PANTS C0, 34220975 
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For the Companion. 
FROLICS BY THE FIRESIDE. 


Invariably, children wish for a frolic just before 
bedtime, and they ought to have it. They go to bed 
happier and sleep the better for it. Something all 
can join in is best, since father and mother should 
never grow too old, nor allow themselves to become 
too busy, to join their children in the evening 
games. 

Handkerchief Bear is a merry game. The “bear” 
takes the middle of the room. His cage may be a 
certain spot or figure in the carpet or rug. He must 
stay in his cage at all events. His business is to 
catch the children by the handkerchiefs, which are 
tied securely to their hands by fastening one corner 
ubout the wrist. The children approach the cage 
cautiously, throwing out their handkerchiefs tempt- 
ingly to Bruin, yet, if possible, just beyond his reach. 
In case he, in his eagerness, slips beyond the pre- 
scribed limits of the cage, he is condemned to catch 
two or more, as his offense requires, before he can be | 
released. When Bruin succeeds in catching a child, 
he roars wildly, and affects to devour his prey. The 
prey becomes Bruin in turn. 

Another quite similar in type is the rollicking 
game of Ragged Tom 

Papa, for instance, goes out of the room and rigs 
up in some odd costume, then with cane, or umbrella, 
or a shepherd’s staff in hand he knocks loudly at the | 
door. The following dialogue ensues: 

Children—W ho’s there? 

Papa—Old ragged Tom. 

Children—W hat are you after? 

Papa—Sheep. 

Children—W hat kind do you want? 

Papa—Fat ones, and I’m after them now. 

“Ragged Tom” bursts through the door. The 
children scamper in every direction, with ‘Ragged | 
Tom” pursuing. The first sheep caught must, in 
turn, be “‘Tom” or, he, Tom, must catch all, sending | 
them off to bed in the order of their capture. This | 
is also a merry game for the playground. 

Another still is Feeding Jocko. 

* Jocko”’ is supposed to be a very capricious | 
monkey, who may be conciliated with lumps of | 
sugar and soft words. Yet his good-nature is hardly | 
to be depended upon. 

His cage is made out of four wooden chairs, so ae 
as to form a hollow square. Through the chair | 
rounds “‘Jocko” must be fed. The frolic consists in | 
the feeding. 

One says, “Dear, good Jocko, here’s a lump ot | 
nice sugar for you.” The sugar is safely handed 
through the bars, which “Jocko”’ receives with ex- 
pressions of delight after the fashion of monkeys. 

Another says, ‘“‘Nice Jocko, will you have this 
delicious nut?” Another, “ Have a bite of my | 
candy?” The candy is withdrawn before Jocko can 
taste it. He begins to growl. The children continue 
to tease him, and play all sorts of pranks to vex him. 
They offer him sweets when his back is turned. At 
last some unwary hand is caught. The one caught 
is obliged to give up his store of sweets to “Jocko” 
and take the monkey’s place. This game is im- 
mensely funny when some boy of the company 
imitates well the antics of a chimpanzee. 

Spinning Jack is suited to young people who un- 
derstand something of arithmetic, of division, mul- 
tiples, etc. Suppose there are seventeen players. 
Each person is numbered (from one to sixteen), and 
must be sure to remember his or her number. The 
seventeenth is “Jack.” He stands in the centre of 
the room as spinner. 

Those numbered 1, 3, 5, 7, etc., are called odds ; 2, | 
4, 6, 8, etc., evens ; 3, 6, 9, etc., threes ; 5, 10, 15, fives, 
and 8 and 16, eights. 

The spinner whirls a cover of wood or tin, say- 
ing, “I spin Jack for odds.” Jl odds rush to secure 
the cover before it drops. The odd who secures | 
“Jack” announces his own number, which the former \¢ 
spinner takes and retains for the present. “I spin 
Jack for threes,” whoever secures it calls his own 
number, which the retiring spinner assumes, then 
calls out immediately, “‘I spin Jack for evens,” or, 
‘Odds and evens change numbers, I spin Jack for 
evens.”’ In the latter case the odds and evens change 
numbers thus: the odds take the numbers next 
higher than their original ones, and the evens the 














numbers next lower; meanwhile, they who have | 


been spinners must keep clearly in mind whether 
they belong to odds or evens, and to what set of mul- 
tiples each belongs. 

“I spin Jack for all,” gives to each player his 
original number, and calls the first spinner of all to 
his place to claim the cover. Multiples may be called 
to change in rapid succession. There need be no 


confusion if each player is attentive to his duty. | 


Yet the game demands a deal of both physical and 
mental alertness. Forfeits may be required of those 
who fail. Mrs. A. G. Lewis. 


—_— ~+er- — 
VERY LIKE. 


“It’s a good picture, but it’s no likeness,” said a 
dissatisfied patron of the arts, when his portrait was 
sent home. It may indicate an exacting disposition, 
but the truth remains that most of us do prefer that 
a portrait should also be a likeness. 

A well-known violinist made the same criticism of 
his own portrait, which had been painted by a cel- 
ebrated artist. The family had agreed upon this 
harsh verdict without a dissenting voice, until the 
artist appealed to the youngest of the house ehold, a 
bright little boy, ‘““Who is that, Fritz?” he asked, 
pointing to the picture. 

“Papa,” was the immediate answer. 

“So it is, my dear. You see, sir, your son is a 
better judge of the likeness than you. So you think 
you’d know it was papa, my boy?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” was the innocent reply. “It’s very 
much like him about the fiddle.” 


| Proprietors and Manufacturers, 281 and 283 Broadway, 





ALL ABOUT 


~The Great Reservation 


MILK RIVER VALLEY, 
MONTANA. 





Send 2-cent stamp to F. I. Whitney, St. Paul. 

COMPLETE OUTFIT. CONTAINS 36 

SHEETS (15 x 20) ASS’D TISSUE, 

TUBING FOR STEMS, CULOTS, 

DAISY PETALS, POPPY BUDS, WIRE 

LEAVES, PINCERS, DOLLS’ HEADS 

AND BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS WITH 105 SAMPLES OF 
TISSUE. MAILED POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF $1.00. 


ROSE SPRAYS AND MOSS,CENTRES 
PAPER. AND LEGS, DRESS FORMS, BODY 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 


FOr: ROSES, DAISIES AND POPPIES, 
FORMS, DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING DOLLS’ DRESSES 
Boston, N New York, Phila., Chicago, Cinn. or St. Louis. 










Wonderful, Unexpl ainabie, Amusing. 

By blow ing through the tube against the ball itis drawn 
to it instead of being repelled. Itis a puzzler for young 
and old. Send 12 cents for one to HAASE & HILL, Sole 


New York. A splendid thing for Agents and Dealers. 


DERBY * desi S05 ® 





DESK For OFFICE 
and HOME. 
ABSOLUTELY the finest 

in the WORLD. 


we. Send stamp for Catalogue. 

= Mail address 120 Central 
Street, Somerville, Mass. 
War erooms, 93 Causeway 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


\ What shall CH RISTMAS? 


ha Feb. 19, 1889, 


For Home Amusement 


The Rubber Vacuum Tipped Arrow 
Pistol is Unequalled. 

The Arrow will adhere to any smooth 
surface, and being perfectly harmless 
may be used in the parlor without marring 
the furniture, breaking glass, or danger to 
children’s eyes. By its novelty it at- 
tracts young and old: Sold everywhere, or 
sent post-paid with Arrow and Tar-. __ 
get. Bronze, 75 cents. Nickel, $1.00, 


<== 
RUBBER TIPPED ARROW CO., Patentees & Mfrs., 


____ Cornhill and und Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The subtle fragrance 
exhaled and imparted 
by a fine Sachet Powder 


is always pleasing, and 
that from our prepara- 
ll S tions is both grateful 
and permanent. Na- 






























ture’s own perfumes 
always at hand and 
available. Sample jar 
of Violette or White 
Rose by mail, 25c. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


30 Trem ont St.,Boston 
5 FOUGERA & co., 


Sold by ‘all | Druggists. 








Buy THE WRINGER sives 
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oun PURCHASE GEA 


cs alle JEAN! 


but iittlo peers 
attached to either roll. 
P a = not CREASE 
e CLOTHE 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. yr ted. 


vy” a a LUNTEER’* WRINC- 
Fes, Cokes Ba EWRINGER Con Suburn NY 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


We have just issued two musical age one pb a song 
entitled “‘The Ship That Carri es Me Home, 








| which is not only very Rae ae popular; the other 


A “The Allison Waltz,’ eacham, author 
f “Dance of the Fairies Po! ka,” as played by all the | 
orchestras. The regular price of these pieces is 60 cents | 
each, but to introduce them in ee | home, we will, on | 

receipt of 40 cents, send either of the above, and with 
coms order send free ten complete pieces of our | 
ry latest vocal and instrumental music, full | 

size (114x13 in.), printed on ore | heavy | 

music paper, and would cost $4.00 if 


music stores; a. youw a send 80 cents for nak | 


we will send twenty-five pieces free. A magnificent | 


collection, A good salary paid to canvassing agents for | 
"Ronthty” (sample copy and | 


“Woodward’s Musical 
terms, ten cents). 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


WE vemetee TO ANY ADDRESS 


FREE 
Our Spetial Catalogue 


FINE PLUSH CLOAKS 


Of our own manufacture, made 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | NOV. 


































14, 1889. 


PETERSON'S 
90 = MAGAZINE. 


Best and Cheapest of 
The Ladies’ Books. 


For 1890 it will contain 8 novellettes, nearly 100 short 
stories, sketches of travel, etc.; Articles on the care of 
the sick, Household and garden hints, Home dressmak- 
ing, etc.; also numerous well-tested recipes for cooking 
and other subjects of interest to every lady. 

Its Fashion Department will give the latest and pret- 
tiest styles of dress for indoor and outdoor wear, 

Its Work-table Department will present many new and 
handsome designs for needlework, embroidery, painting, 
_ Noh 1 is te without “Peterson.” 

re ark $2.00 A YEAR. With GREAT 
DUCTIO NS to clubs, and ELEGANT PRE. 
IUMS for GETTING UP clubs. Send for a 
ius Copy. Address, 


PETERSON MACAZINE, 


306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DO YOU WANT A FORTUNE? 
Autographs showing improvements from using 


—| CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
OF SELF-TEACHING PENMANSHIP, 


Which Often Leads To It. 


hh Mbarh, 


Old Style. 





A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 


AND COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 
BE SENT ON necerer sl YOUR ADDRESS, 


ORN, 
os SM OROND ST., BOSTON, 














OW Lo Gure 
SKin & Se alp 
DISEASES | 
swith thee 
@uTICURA 

REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 7 D ° 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are s ily, economically and per- 
manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP. 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared _by the’ POTTER bave 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





New Style. 


Bank | 


Old Style. 








@ =Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin - 
ca prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 3 


Relief in one minute, for all pains, and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 


only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 











New Style. 
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Brief Extracts from the Press, 


** This system has won wide favor. Over a eg NDRED 
THOUSAND have been sold.”,—SCRIBNER’S MONTH 

“*GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM is an elegant indiepensable as- 
sistant to every one who cares to write an elegan’, or leyible, or 
business hand. ‘The principles governing correct penm anship are 
so explicitly stated, and the exainples to be followed so practical, 
that any patient, student may become a skilful penman without 









» é any other instruction than is conveyed in it."-—Bos1ON FOLIO, 
S Se | “* The most beautiful penmanship we have ever seen ’’—NEW 
& =r. | JERSEY JOURNAL. 

- & 62 | as received the highest commendation from those who 

J 7 have, 5 its use, PERFECTED themselves in the art of penman- 
im as ship.— EVENING MAIL, N. Y. 

8 “* The art of elegant writing is here given in a nutshell. Any 

3 young man or woman can become a handsome writer, if the di- 

rections as given are followed out."’—ILOWELL (Mass.) COURIER. 

| “* The most popular system of self-teaching penmanship in the 


| world; has had a sale eclipsing everything in that line ever pub- 
| lishe ed." "—INTER- OCEAN, Chicago. 

ASKELL’S COMP ENDIUM isthe most elegant collection 
of BUSES, LabiEs? and ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP ever 
| presented to the American people. It is designed expressly for 
| SELF-instruction, and contains all — directions, exercises and 

models for a COMPLETE COURSE of home or office prac- 
tice. A gy Panne gens OF INSTRUCTIONS a full particulars 
. P 4 ading, slope, size, 
Give your spacl and arrangement, = full analysis and diagram of each 
i ure. capital and sma etter; irections respecting materials, etc. 
Wolst measare etc. By means of this SELF-TEACHING COMPENDIUM, any o ne 


| of ordi bilit 1 t odd h by h ctic 
a er Seerees without a feacher’ 00 write a rapid and hamiaeme hand, such & 


style as is everywhere recognized as the “‘ standard.’ 
Contains 36 pages on the finest paper, and is the most Itis the finest series of penmanship ever aivished, and put 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION in the world. Itcovers 





Five hundred thousand to be | 
eo, away in six — I! 









Beautiful Ornamental Stitching. 





in durable and elegant form. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, for 
every possible field of Fashions, Fancy Work, House Decoration | be ich it will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Addressallorders to 
Cooking, etc., ¢ ubscription price only ts er ’ 
” “Mention Yourns’ COMPANION. and send °S6'e en nts | CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 
57 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. P. 0.Box 2767 


Year. 
for sutecrij tion and 25 cents additional to pay 
2 


postage an 
cents all. and we will mail you one of these | 
N its first stages, can be successfully 


Pemaeense Address 
DEMOREST FASHION and SEWING MACHINE CO., 
checked by the prompt use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. Even in the later 


17 East 14th Street, New York City. 
periods of that disease, the cough is 


wonderfully relieved by this medicine. 


| “T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
with the best effect in my practice. 
This wonderful preparation once saved 
my life. I had a constant cough, night 
sweats, was greatly reduced in fle sh, 
and given up by my physician. One 
bottle and a half of the Pectoral cured 
| me’—A. J. Eidson, M. D., Middleton, 
Tennessee. 

** Several years ago I was severely ill. 
The doctors said I was in consumption, 
and that they could do nothing for me, 
but advised me, as a last resort, to try 











SCOTT’S 





EMULS! 





DOES CURE 





from the 17 best wearing and 
most beautiful Silk Seal Plushes. 


ae 


yee fit, finish and workman- 

The extreme low prices in- 
sure a wonderful sale. The book 
also contains a complete descriptive 
price-list of our enormous stock of 


DRESS SILKS. 


Write to-day for Book. 


Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. CHICAGO, ILL: 








page free illustrated list, and “How to Use a Razor.” 


Elegant satin linings,correct styles, | 








48:,_ any — 








MAHER & GROSH, 44 § Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 


this medicine two or three months I 
was cured, and my health remains goo 
to the present day.”—James Birchard, 
Darien, Conn. 
** Several years ago, on a passage heme 
| from California, by water, I contracted 
| so severe a cold that for some days : 
was confined to my state-room, and : 
physician on board considered my life 
in danger. Happening to have a bottle 
~~ of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, I used it 
. freely, and my lungs were soon restore od 
to a healthy condition. Since then I 
have inv rariably recommended this prep- 
aration.”—J. B. Chandler, Junction, Va. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. CG. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass: 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


| 
| 3 
| Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. After taking 


Be sure you get the genuine. 

















SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. | 
This cut is the exact size of | 
our 65c, razor steel, 2-blade, 
warranted Knife. Price for | 
fw pAb. 7 for 
OV 
i 


2. 


awhile, post 





Gent’s. fine 3- 
blade, $1. Hollow 
Razor, $1.25. 7-in. 
Shears, 60¢c. This 
Knifeand Shears, 
$1. Send for 64- 











